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(Covering the period October 1 to October 15) 


October 24 — United Nations Day 
— is the seventh anniversary of the 
United Nations Day Se aa aoe 
tions Charter. As usual, the day will 
be commemorated throughout the 
world. This year, as in the past, the 
BULLETIN Carries in this issue mes- 
sages for United Nations Day from 
the heads of various agencies and 
from the Secretary-General. Mr. Lie 
declares that today, “amid conflicts 
and fear of war, we need the United 
Nations more than ever.” 

“Let us give it every possible sup- 
port,” he urges, “not only on United 
Nations Day, but in the days and 
years to come. If we do, we can in our 
lifetime build firmly for a world 
order of universal peace and lasting 
security.” 


The General Assembly convened 
on October 14 for the first time in 
the great hall 
of the Perma- 
nent Headquar- 
ters. Expressions of satisfaction with 
the beauty and comfort of the new 
buildings came from all sides. Mayor 
Impellitteri felt that New York City 
was well rewarded for all its efforts. 
and Ambassador Austin, Chairman 
of the Headquarters Committee, hail- 


General Assembly Opens 
Seventh Session 
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ed the buildings as the “noble capitol 
for universal peace.” The Secretary- 
General recalled with gratitude the 
gift of the site by John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., and thanked the international 
group of architects, Ambassador Aus- 
tin, Wallace K. Harrison, the chiet 
architect, and all who had worked 
to complete the simple and graceful 
permanent home of the United Na- 
tions. He expressed gratitude to the 
United States and the City of New 
York and made grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the gifts donated by many 
countries. “We begin our labors,” he 
said, “in a home that is built to last 
for generations to come . in the 
knowledge that we are traveling on a 
long and hard road” that is to prevent 
a third world war and to improve the 
chances of lasting peace. He pledged 
the fuil co-operation of the Secretariat 
in the Assembly’s efforts. Ambassador 
Padilla Nervo, retiring President, wno 
presided over the opening meeting, 
then reviewed the g!oomy picture of 
world affairs today, touched on the re- 
deeming efforts of the United Nations, 
and called for a fresh effort for great 
power conciliation—conciliation now, 
before it is too late. He warned that 
mankind cannot endure for long the 
agony of fear and helplessness which 
it now endures. 





By an overwhelming majority, the 
Assembly elected Lester B. Pearson, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs 
of Canada, as its President for the 
session. 


Deep and dangerous divisions are 
apparent in the armaments race, the 
ideological con- 
flicts and the 
strains and stresses between the inter- 
ests of the developed countries and 
the great national and social awaken- 
ings in underdeveloped areas, declares 
Secretary-General Lie, in the Intro- 
duction to his Annual Report to the 
General Assembly published on Oc- 
tober 7. In these circumstances the 
role of the United Nations becomes 
more important than ever in_ the 
struggle to preserve peace and to en- 
sure progress. “There is only one 
compact to which all these conflicting 
and competing forces are pledged — 
the Charter of the United Nations. 
There is only one institution where 
the representatives of all meet around 
the same table — the United Nations. 
Where else can we look in the search 
for the peaceful adjustment and re- 
conciliation of conflicts that may 
otherwise destroy the world? 

“So long as the United Nations ex- 
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ists and functions, we can keep alive 
the hope and continue the effort for 
peaceful adjustments, for workable 
bases of co-existence and even, ulti- 
mately, for the reconciliation of what 
today may appear to be irreconcil- 
able.” 

The Secretary-General points out 
that notwithstanding the myth that the 
“veto” paralyzes the organization, 
much constructive effort has been ac- 
complished. “Policies which are wise 
and which advance the cause of peace 
can gain a wider measure of support 
if they are pushed in the United Na- 
tions than they could by the tradi- 
tional methods of diplomacy.” Once 
again the Secretary-General stresses 
the importance of universality of 
membership. He also points to the 
need for more equitable sharing of 
the burdens of action in Korea and 
for continued efforts to reach a fair 
armistice without sacrifice of moral 
principle. Mr. Lie appeals for more 
help to economically underdeveloped 
countries stating that it should be 
possible now to increase the present 
flow of private and governmental 
capital for economic development by 
$1,000 million a year. 

“I am sure,” the Secretary-General 
concludes, “that a fuller use by the 
governments of Member states of the 
resources of the United Nations, and 
the steady development, year by year, 
of its influence and authority will di- 
minish the danger of disaster and help 
us to move ahead towards those aspi- 
ration that are as right and true and 
as deserving of the loyalty of all man- 
kind as when they were proclaimed 
seven years ago in the United Na- 
tions Charter.” 


As a supplement to his fourth re- 
port, Dr. Frank P. Graham, United 
Nations Representative for In- 
dia and Pakistan, made a per- 
sonal summary statement to the Se- 
curity Council on October 10, a state- 
ment which he said should be con- 
sidered in connection with all other 
reports and debates in the Council on 
the Kashmir question. 


Kashmir 


In seeking to carry out his responsi- 
bilities to aid the parties in reaching 
agreement on a plan of demilitariza- 
tion for Kashmir, Dr. Graham said, 
he had proposed a twelve-point pro- 
gram as One step in the solution of a 
complex problem. But he wished to 
make clear that the narrowing of the 
differences on the twelve-point pro- 
gram to one main point, on which the 
whole plan depended—the issue of 
the number and character of the 
forces to remain on each side of the 
cease-fire line after demilitarization-— 
emphasized the depth of the differ- 
ence on this point. 

Failure to solve the Kashmir prob- 
lem peacefully and drifting or stumb- 
ling into greatly increased danger 
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would be a tragedy not only for India 
and Pakistan but for the people of 
the world, Dr. Graham declared. 


An arms embargo list and a list of 
strategic items to be taken into account 
in the event of an 
arms embargo have 
been submitted by the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee as one result of its 
work this year. Last year the Commit- 
te outlined the basic principles of a 
collective security system. In its cur- 
rent report, the fourteen-member body 
submits the embargo lists as a specific 
recommendation, Another subject ex- 
ained was the equitable sharing of the 
burdens of collective action, but 
recommendations on this matter, the 
Committee concludes, could best be 
formulated in precise terms only after 
a decision on specific actin. 


Collective Measures 


As to military measures, the Com- 
mittee again stresses the need for par- 
ticipation by as many states as possi- 
ble. It suggests the setting up of nego- 
tiating machinery to implement this 
principle. 


Hostile economic pressures might 
constitute a threat to the peace, the 
Committee recognizes. Measures of 
assistance to the victims of aggression 
outlined in the Committee’s first report 
might apply also in the event of such 
pressures. 


Other findings relate to the potential 
role of specialized agencies, most of 
which have expressed their readiness to 
co-operate in United Nations collective 
action. The Committee points out 
their possible role in helping programs 
of assistance and in withholding bene- 
fits and services to aggressors. 


The Secretary-General’s proposal for 
a United Nations Volunteer Reserve 
warrants further consideration, not 
only by a continuing body but by 
Member states individually. Finally 
the Committee recommends establish- 
ent of a continuing body to suggest 
specific ways to encourage preparatory 
action, to carry out studies of different 
topics, and to examine information 
from states on their arrangements for 
participation in any United Nations 
collective action. The Committee’s re- 
port, adopted on October 6, now goes 
to the General Assembly and the Se- 
curity Council. 

Living standards are extremely low 
in most of the world’s non-self-gov- 
erning territories, and it is 
essential to break the vicious 
circle of ignorance, poverty, 
ill-health, and low productivity in 
these areas. These are the main con- 
clusions reached by the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories which ended its 1952 
session at Headquarters on October 7. 
The sixteen-member Committee de- 
voted most of its three-weeks session 
to studying social conditions and de- 


Dependent 
Territories 


velopments in the dependent territor- 
ies, reviewing a series of working pa- 
pers submitted by the Secretariat and 
several specialized agencies, as well as 
the latest information transmitted by 
the administering members. After a 
thorough study, the Committee adopt- 
ed a special report to the General 
Assembly on social conditions in the 
dependent territories. This report, 
which will be considered by the As- 
sembly at its current session, contained 
specific recommendations on_ racial 
discrimination in the dependent terri- 
tories, and called for the abolition of 
all discriminatory laws and practices 
in these areas. In addition, the Com- 
mittee made its usual review of infor- 
mation received this year on the 60 
non-self-governing territories. 


On October 7 a four-member spe- 
cial committee of the Assembly com- 
pleted a detailed analy- 
sis of administrative 
unions between Trust 
Territories and neighboring colonies. 
The committee considered the impli- 
cations of seven such administrative 
unions. It recommends a resolution 
by which the Assembly would ex- 
press the hope that the Administering 
Authorities concerned will take into 
account the freely expressed wishes 
of the indigenous inhabitants con- 
cerned before establishing or extend- 
ing the scope of administrative unions. 
The Administering Authorities are 
also asked to consult with the Trus- 
teeship Council concerning any change 
or extension of existing unions, or of 
any proposal to set up new unions. 
Finally, the draft resolution proposes 
that the Trusteeship Council continue 
its regular examination of each ad- 
ministrative union affecting a Trust 
Territory with special regard to the 
interests of the inhabitants and the 
provisions of the Charter and the 
Trusteeship Agreements. 


Administrative 
Unions 


The armistice negotiations were re- 
cessed at Pan Mun Jom on October 
8 after the senior United Na- 
tions Command representative 
told the Chinese-North Koreans: “We 
will meet with you whenever you in- 
dicate that you are willing to accept 
one of our proposals or have present- 
ed in writing the text of any construc- 
tive proposals designed to achieve an 
armistice which you may desire to 
make.” He added that “it remains the 
sincere hope of the United Nations 
Command that an honorable armistice 
can be realized.” 


Korea 


Previously at that meeting, after a 
recess of ten days, the Chinese-North 
Koreans had categorically rejected the 
United Nations Command’s three new 
alternate proposals of September 28 
for breaking the five-month deadlock 
on the exchange of prisoners of war. 


U. N. B.—October 15, 1952 
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CONCILIATION NOW 


Assembly Convenes in “World Capitol of Peace” 


HE General Assembly began its seventh session on October 14 in the 

great hall of the just completed Permanent Headquarters. This was the 
first gathering of the delegations in their new home but it was also the As- 
sembly’s 376th plenary meeting; implicit in that numerical designation was 
the record of the past and the continuity of a world forum. 

To this forum throughout the bright October morning streamed a varied 





concourse 


the cars of delegations sweeping over the flag-lined driveway to 


the canopied delegates’ entrance; the visitors pouring across the great terrace 
and through the gleaming metal doors of the north entrance. 


The interior of the vast auditorium 
(it is 165 by 115 feet and the distance 
from the floor to the top of the dome 
is 75 feet) filled rapidly. By 11:00 
almost all of the some 2,000 seats 
available for delegations and their ob- 
servers, the press and the public, were 
filled while scores of technicians, 
broadcasters and other representatives 
of information media peered out at 
the scene from the two tiers of glassed 
booths along the sides. 


It was exactly 11:20 when the As- 
sembly’s temporary President, Dr. Pa- 
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dilla Nervo, sitting directly beneath 
the huge United Nations emblem, de- 
clared the session open. 

The scene—the hushed assemblage, 
the fluted golden battens on either side 
of the hall thrusting upward, the single 
shaft of natural light streaming 
through the circular aperture in the 
dome — was memorable. Large as 
it is, the hall conveys a sense of unity, 
of splendid simplicity and of beauty 
rather than grandeur. 





NEW YORK’S MAYOR After a minute of 
silent prayer or meditation, Mayor 


Vincent R. Impellitteri, of New York 
City, took the floor. He recalled that 
in 1946, as Acting Mayor of the City, 
he had welcomed the delegates to the 
first meeting of the General Assembly 
in Flushing Meadow Park. The six 
intervening years had been difficult, he 
said, marked with success and with 
some serious setbacks. 

“Time undoubtedly has reduced to 
some degree the original optimism— 
and even, perhaps, some of the good 
will,” he said. “But, I submit to you, 
ladies and gentlemen, it has not di- 
minished the hopes which rest with 
you. Nor has it diminished the sincer- 
ity of the freedom-loving peoples of 
the world in their efforts for a univer- 
sal peace. 

“And finally it has not diminished 
the enthusiasm of the people of the 
City of New York for your objectives. 
Public opinion in this city and nation 
supports the role of a determined and 
strong United Nations organization in 
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its mission to resist and stamp out 
aggression the world over.” 

The people of his city, said Mayor 
Impellitteri, had a deep-seated faith in 
the ability of men of all nationalities, 
creeds and walks of life to reach a 
common understanding. It had been 
this kind of faith which prompted 
New York to urge the selection of the 
metropolis as a permanent home for 
the United Nations. New York City 
had given full co-operation to the 
United Nations and as it “viewed the 
spacious and imposing panorama that 
has emerged from the welter of three 
years’ construction work” it felt well 
rewarded. New York was “now in- 
deed the world center of hope” and 
its people greeted the United Nations 
in the spirit of true friendship. 


AMBASSADOR AUSTIN Ambassador War- 
ren R. Austin, of the United States, 
Chairman of the Headquarters Advis- 
ory Committee, who followed Mayor 
Impellitteri to the podium, described 
the new Headquarters buildings as a 


“noble capitol for universal peace,” 


and paid tribute to the craftsmen who 
had planned and built it. President 
Truman, and the Congress of the 
United States, had invited the United 
Nations to make its home here. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., had given the site. 
The State of New York had provided 
enabling laws, and the City of New 
York, great public works. Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie had speeded com- 
pletion of the work and Wallace Har- 
rison and his international board of 
consulting architects had “projected 
a topless tower, lighted from the East 
and from the West, with its wide As- 
sembly amphitheatre open to the na- 
tions of the world.” 

Mr. Austin then paid tribute to all 
the other people who had made con- 
tributions to these buildings. These 
buildings, he went on, “symbolize our 
faith, and our collective determination 
to defend human lives and extend hu- 
man freedom.” But the great struc- 
tures would remain inert, without 
works. Aggression could crush the 
craftsmen who had lifted these build- 
ings of peace, Mr. Austin declared, 
but resources of moral power could be 
achieved and magnificently strength- 
ened through deeds and the spirit of 
the word. 

“Our collective practice of truth, 
justice, and friendship among nations 
can radiate the beam of history into 
every region among all peoples.” 

Thus, he concluded, “to craftsman- 

ship, we shall add statemanship in the 
Capitol of Peace.” 
SECRETARY-GENERAL Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie then welcomed the repre- 
sentatives to their new home, their 
permanent home. 
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“When I became Secretary-Gener- 
al,” he said, “the infant United Na- 
tions had no home except in the hearts 
of man. We did not know where the 
Headquarters would be except that it 
would be somewhere in the United 
States. There was no money in sight 
to build it. There was not even a plan 
on an architect’s drafting board.” 

Through the years which followed, 
said the Secretary-General, the crea- 
tion of the Permanent Headquarters 
had been one of his greatest responsi- 
bilities to the Assembly and “now 
here it stands, aspiring in graceful 
lines but solid upon the Manhattan 
rock—this great hall in which we are 
gathered here together today.” In this 
fact, the Secretary-General continued, 
he hoped there was an omen for all 
men of good will, for the United Na- 
tions was founded upon the eternal 
truths of man’s common brotherhood 
and the interdependence of peoples. 

Mr. Lie recalled to the Assembly 
the early days of the United Nations 
in New York “charged with excite- 
ment and hard work under difficult 
circumstances.” He recalled the gift of 
the present site by John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., the collaboration of the inter- 
national team of architects in the de- 
sign and the assistance of the Head- 
quarters Advisory Committee in_ its 
carrying out. He paid special tribute 
to Waliace K, Harrison, Chief Archi- 
tect, and to James A. Dawson, Chief 
Construction Engineer, but he also 
thanked all those who had taken a 
part in the building from “the drafts- 
men who pored over details of a seg- 
ment of a single plan” to “the work- 
men with drill and rivet hammer, 
crane or bulldozer or shovel.” 

Mr. Lie stressed the co-operation of 
the United States Government, and of 
the State and City of New York, par- 
ticularly in regard to the $65,000,000 
interest-free construction loan granted 
by the United States and the action of 
the City in giving additional water- 
front rights and making extensive im- 
provements to the approaches, 

He spoke also of the many gifts 
from many Member nations which 
had enriched the buildings, including 
decorations and furnishings, murals 
and statues, “We must all rejoice,” he 
said, “that at long last our Permanent 
Headquarters is fully established, oc- 
cupied and at work. 

“It is well that we are at work in 
this new home, and that we have— 
at last—all the tools you the Delegates 
and we in the Secretariat need for full 
efficiency. You will need them all in 
the immense difficulties which con- 
front you—political, social and eco- 
nomic. 

“We must all 


work with a high 


heart and firm determination as we 
begin this seventh session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly.” 

“We begin our labors in a home 
that is built to last for generations to 
come,” he concluded. “We do so in 
the knowledge that we are travelling 
on a long and hard road in our fight 
to prevent a third world war and to 
improve the chances of a_ lasting 
peace. This session upon which you 
are embarking is only one stage—and 
a very difficult one—in a journey 
which will take many years. 

“I do not know how far you can 
move forward in the next nine weeks. 
The Secretariat of the United Nations 
and I are at your disposal and we will 
do our utmost to help you to have a 
successful session in this new, but 
permanent home of the United Na- 
tions.” 





TEMPORARY PRESIDENT The final speak- 
er, before the Assembly turned to the 
election of its officers, was the tempo- 
rary President, Dr. Padilla Nervo, 
who called upon its members to do 
all within their power to ensure “that 
the inauguration of our house shall be 
a sign of our determination to remain 
united in our agreements as in our 
disagreements, under the aegis of a 
common ideal.” 

The value of the United Nations 
had been proved in the social and 
economic fields, and by its activities in 
the hope of bettering human existence 
it was “sowing the seeds of a peace 
that will arise one day from human 
welfare and wisdom,” Dr. Padilla 
Nervo went on. But in the field of po- 
litical accomplishment the credit side 
this year was “not very heartening.” 
In an atmosphere in which all action 
was directed by the fear of a future 
war, there were few who dared to 
talk about agreement and conciliation 
because they doubted that their views 
would be taken seriously. Because of 
this, he said, it was urgent to declare 
that “our function—particularly the 
function of the small and middle pow- 
ers—is a function of conciliation, 
which We must insist on undertaking 
right now, before it is too late.” 

Otherwise, he warned, the danger 
might arise that the states now Mem- 
bers of the Organization would find 
themselves irrevocably separated or 
grouped according to their national or 
immediate interests. 

All the great questions pending be- 
fore the Assembly, he said, had either 
become alarmingly acute or have fall- 
en into inextricable labyrinths. After 
the longest and most patient negotia- 
tions in history, the Korean question 
was now again being “debated by 
guns.” The Disarmament Commission 
had not advanced in its task, German 
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unification and the treaty with Austria 
were in suspense. “Everything seemed 
reduced to sterility and wherever we 
look in this sad prospect we find pessi- 
mism and coldness.” 

After seven years of the life of the 
United Nations, he continued, “we 
must recognize objectively that in- 
stead of having reached our basic 
aims, we are faced with a situation in 
which the prospects for peace are 
darker.” One could not but think of 
the final hour of responsibility, when 
the world would call to task those who 
had driven it to this situation, because 
“nothing exists except freedom that 
can be worth one hour of the well- 
being and prosperity of millions of 
peoples.” 

Fortunately, however, he said, the 
United Nations had been able to coun- 
teract some of the negative factors 
with certain measures that clearly 
showed the desire to overcome its ini- 
tial mistakes and deficiencies. A sub- 
Stitute collective security system had 
been developed that could function 
either under the authority of the Se- 
curity Council, or under the General 
Assembly, if the Security Council was 
unable to take decisions. Perhaps this 
may not be as effective as the original 
Charter -system but the greatest 
strength of the United Nations lay in 
the adherence of the majority of Mem- 
bers to the principles of the Charter 
and in the love that. each has for its 
liberty and independence. He was con- 
fident that each of them, in the mo- 
ment of trial, would be behind its con- 
victions and the democratic ideals of 
the United Nations with all their 
strength, 

Some questioned whether the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations were not 
being sacrificed for a policy of balance 
among the big powers and if, there- 
fore, a step back had not been taken. 
Nevertheless, facts had brought about 
these developments. Faced with great 
dangers, the United Nations had had 
to prepare itself for any possible emer- 
gency. And in time, he hoped, a per- 
manent collective security system 
would be adopted that would place 
“all phases of coercive action—politi- 
cal decisions as well as control of 
military operations—under the guid- 
ing principle of absolute equality of 
responsibility for all Member states.” 

At the root of all the difficulties of 
the United Nations was the division 
of the world into two halves—on the 
One side the “classical” democracies, 
and on the other, “the  people’s” 
democracies. 

“The effects of this solit,” he said, 
“are found everywhere. We find them 
in each one of our states, and in the 
United Nations they have constantly 
hampered our progress. They have 
made the work of governments diffi- 
cult. They have made international 
agreement impossible, and, what is 
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SPEAKING FROM THE PRESIDENT’S CHAIR on the raised podium in the Assembly Hall, Dr. Luis 

Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, reviewed the problems and opportunities before the Session. Dr. 

Padilla Nervo presided over the Assembly for the election of members to the session’s Creden- 

tials Committee and of his successor. On his left is Andrew W. Cordier, Executive Assistant to 
Trygve Lie, Secretary-General, seated on Dr. Padilla Nervo’s right. 


worse, they have immensely harmed 
the man in the street, in his body and 
in his soul, imposing upon him untold 
sacrifices and giving him all the tor- 
tures of despair and fear.” 

This state of affairs, Dr. Padilla 
Nervo warned, could not last many 
years more. Mankind would not tol- 
erate it. And the United Nations must 
actively seek the means to bring it to 
an immediate end if the United Na- 
tions is to be free of the menace of a 
dramatic dissolution which is under- 
mining its very foundations. 

“We must again try,” said Dr. Padil- 
la Nervo, “to return to the spirit 
which presided over the birth of the 
United Nations. The Charter was not 
written to consecrate the discords of 
a divided community, but to direct the 
march of a community united in the 
highest ideals of progress. 

“If only the capitalist world and 
the communist world could convince 
each other of one thing, that neither 
of the two plans the destruction of the 
other, the suspicion which divides 
them would be eliminated. This would 
produce the only indispensable factor 
for the two worlds to unite in the 
service of the superior interests of the 
human race which are a_ thousand 
times above any political, economic 
or social doctrine. 

“There must be a formula to attain 
this. There have always been means to 
attain an end when the will to attain 
it exists. If this will does not exist and 


either of the two worlds, or both, place 
the objectives of national policy above 
the aims and principles of the United 
Nations, and feel that it is not possible 
to attain these objectives without the 
annihilation of the other world, then 
we would have to recognize that the 
very concept of world community has 
failed. The subsequent and tremen- 
dous war which would follow would 
be the most complete denial of our 
aims. 

“But if the United Nations can be 
successful in solving this vital prob- 
lem,” he concluded, “we will have ful- 
filled the peace mission which we 
accepted as a sacred duty after the 
desolation and ruin of the Second 
World War.” 


ELECTIONS At the conclusion of his 
statement the temporary President 
proposed the following nine members 
for the session’s Credentials Commit- 
tee: Belgium, Burma, Lebanon, New 
Zealand, Panama, Paraguay, Sweden, 
U.S.S.R., United States. There was no 
objection. Next came the election, by 
secret ballot, of the President of the 
seventh session of the General As- 
sembly. 

Sixty ballots were cast among which 
were five abstentions. Lester B. Pear- 
son (Canada) received 51 votes, and 
Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit (India) 4. 

The temporary President declared 
Mr. Pearson elected and the Assembly 
adjourned. 
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UNITED NATIONS, IN EIGHTH YEAR 


NEEDED MORE THAN EVER 


ODAY, amid conflicts and fear of war, the United Nations is needed 
more than ever, declares Secretary-General Trygve Lie in a United Nations 
Day message marking the seventh anniversary of the coming into force of 
the Charter on October 24, 1945. As usual, the anniversary will be commemor- 


ated throughout the world. 


By custom, the BULLETIN carries in its issue of October 15 messages for 
the occasion, which appear in the following pages. A statement by the Secre- 
tary-General on the world situation and the United Nations, which constitutes 
the introduction to his annual report to the General Assembly, is reprinted 


on page 343. 


FORGING THE TECHNIQUES OF PEACE 


E of the International Labor 

Organization know how much 
hope and gratitude the people of 
the world have in- 
vested in the Unit- 
ed Nations. Work- 
ers and employers 
as well as govern- 
ments participate 
in the ILo’s work, 
and all three groups 
look to the United 
Nations for leader- 
ship and _ inspira- 
tion in the fight 
against the injus- 
tices and divisions 
that plague the world today. 





We also know that mankind has 
learned through the tragic experience 
of two world wars that hope and faith 
and goodwill are not enough, that 
these qualities must be linked with 
genuine accomplishment in order that 
we may have real prospects of lasting 
peace. The United Nations is engaged 
not so much in formulating panaceas 
but in hammering out day-by-day 
techniques for peace. This is its ac- 
complishment that justifies the hope 
of people everywhere. 

The ILO over its long existence, has 
had the opportunity of participating in 
the forging of the techniques of peace. 
Specifically we have sought to assure 
lasting peace by removing the social 
injustices that set neighbor against 
neighbor. 
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By DAVID A. MORSE 


Director-General, International Labor Office 


Yet I should be guilty of statistical 
trickery if I were to attempt to meas- 
ure our achievements in terms of the 
eyes and limbs that have been pre- 
served by our industrial safety work 
or the number of men saved from 


despair because we have lightened the 
load of exploited workers. Similarly, 
No One can analyze in a test tube the 
ultimate effects of the United Nations’ 
great triumphs in soothing the fric- 
tions between countries and in stand- 
ing up to unbridled aggression. 


These things are felt in the hearts of 
the people. The people can testify that 
progress is being made toward a great 
goal. 

‘The ILO is proud of its association 
with the United Nations and with its 
sister agencies in other fields. The sum 
total of all our progress is impressive 
and must be accepted as a demonstra- 
tion that we are all on the right road. 


The seven years of the United Na- 
tions, despite the predictions of failure, 
and despite the disappointments that 
have come, have lighted the way to a 
better world. Each one of us must 
support the United Nations efforts 
with all his strength in order to see 
that this progress is maintained. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR REDEDICATION 


HE seventh anniversary of the 

United Nations gives all of us an 
Opportunity to rededicate ourselves to 
achieving ideals set 
forth in the United 
Nations Charter 
and to redouble 
our efforts to 
achieve peace, free- 
dom, and security 
for peoples 
throughout the 
world. 

The Food and 
Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the Unit- 
ed Nations, the 
first of the post-war specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations, is contrib- 
uting to the improvement of man- 
kind’s well-being principally by _ its 
efforts to increase food production 
and to raise levels of nutrition and 
standards of living. 

The magnitude of FAO’s task is 
seen in the fact that every year there 





By NORRIS E. DODD 


Director-General, Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations 


are 20,000,000 more people in the 
world to be fed—as many people as 
there are in some good-sized countries. 
So far, the means of feeding them as 
adequately as health and human de- 
cency require have not been developed 
at an equal pace, and many of the 
world’s present millions are not well 


fed. 


We must not continue to fall be- 
hind. Through the General Assembly 
and through the FAO Conference, the 
voices of the United Nations have 
emphasized this. It is the cry of the 
united voices of the world’s people. 
The member governments of FAO have 
made it their steady goal. 

To reach the goal, to tiv the scale, 
every government will have to do its 
utmost. They will have to help each 
other, as they are doing; for separate 
national efforts will not suffice. Only 
when we can meet man’s most basic 
need—food—can we hove to build a 
world with peace and freedom for all. 
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FACING DIFFICULTIES AS A CHALLENGE 


NITED NATIONS DAY gives 

us in UNESCO the opportunity of 
reviewing our work and of seeing how 
far it contributes 
to the fulfilment of 
the aims set out in 
the United Nations 
Charter “to save 
succeeding genera- 
tions from _ the 
scourge Of war... 
to reaffirm faith in 
fundamental —_hu- 
man rights .. . and 
to promote social 
progress and better 
standards of life in 
larger freedom . , .” 





_ It is all too easy in these troubled 
times to yield to discouragement when 
one compares the promise of the 
Charter, so hopefully and eagerly ac- 
cepted at San Francisco, with the diffi- 
culties Which confront us all today. 
Yet I believe that we should face these 
difficulties as a challenge, and should 
redouble our efforts painstakingly and 
steadily to fulfil our several purposes. 
For in the whole span of recorded 
history, as indeed in the lives of indi- 
viduals, there are few instances of 
great projects brought to easy fruition, 
of needed reforms achieved without 
setback, or of noble ideals given real- 
ity without bitter struggle. Let us 
therefore face the future with our 
confidence unshaken. 


I view the contribution which 
UNESCO can make to the total task as 
twofold. There must first be knowl- 
edge of the purposes, principles, and 
procedures of the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies. The many- 
sided and world-wide efforts to make 
all peoples familiar with the Charter 
and its meaning—in which UNESCO 
plays a significant part—must be con- 
tinued and redoubled. For our part 
we are reaching wider audiences, of 
both adults and the young; we are 
giving greater reality and purpose to 
the ideal of international understand- 
ing; we are bringing more teachers, 
students, writers, artists, scientists, and 
thinkers from all lands together, help- 
ing more of them to cross frontiers 
and enrich their experience than ever 
before. All this is peace-making. 

Simultaneously there must be posi- 
tive action. UNESCO is intensifying the 
battle against ignorance, stimulating 
the introduction of free compulsory 
education where it does not yet pre- 
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By DR. JAIME TORRES BODET 


Director-General, United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization 


vail, organizing fundamental educa- 
tion campaigns where the darkness of 
minds is total, encouraging wider ac- 
cess to the findings and benefits of 
science, spreading familiarity with the 
glories of creative genius, and pulling 
its weight in the promising United Na- 
tions program of technical assistance. 
To give isolated but concrete exam- 
ples, 49 countries pledged themselves 
in 1951 to extend primary schooling; 
one UNESCO centre and 46 associated 
national projects, some of them in 
non-self-governing territories, are im- 
parting fundamental education; several 
thousand scientists have been helped 
to exchange and publicize their find- 
ings; through its work on the scientific 
aspects of the problem of arid lands, 
UNESCO is making a contribution to 
the solution of the anxious dilemma of 
feeding the world’s fast-growing pop- 
ulation, Further, in the fields of the 
fight against illiteracy, of the extension 
of education, and of scientific research, 
70 UNESCO technical assistance mis- 
sions are today active in 32 countries. 


AN AFFIRMATIVE GOAL 


ITH each successive birthday, 

the United Nations and _ its 
work become better known to the peo- 
ples of the world. 
The importance of 
having the work 
well done is in- 
creasingly appreci- 
ated. The United 
Nations and_ the 
specialized agencies 
associated with it 
seek to preserve 
peace. They seek 
peace not merely 
as a negative con- 
dition of absence of 
war; but as an affirmative goal of re- 
lationships of mutual trust and co- 
operation among nations, a condition 
in which sovereign states will work 
steadily together to find means of 
advancing the general welfare through 
common effort. 





The International Civil Aviation 
Organization, like other international 


This, too, is peace-making. 

The strengthening of the founda- 
tions of peace is a process that has 
been going on for centuries, though 
punctuated by wars the human toll of 
which has dreadfully increased. Today 
the overwhelming majority of human 
beings are at least dimly aware of the 
essentials of the problem. It is this 
dim awareness that we must sharpen 
and vivify. 

Peace can be strengthened in many 
ways: first and foremost by faithful 
allegiance to the principles of the 
United Nations; but also by active 
support of all the activities carried on 
by the specialized agencies, which are 
in fact vital to the central political 
purpose. 

Unless there is understanding, which 
presupposes trained minds able to ac- 
cept and benefit from the knowledge 
or wisdom of others, there can be no 
sure progress. If humanity is to march 
forward with steadily increasing confi- 
dence on the road to peaceful develop- 
ment and well-being, it can only do so 
clear-eyed, perceptive, and conscious 
both of its heritage and of its essential 
oneness. To achieve that goal the 
Charter was written and _ signed; 
UNESCO knows it has its necessary part 
to play, and is doing so to growing 
purpose. 


OF MUTUAL TRUST 


By DR. EDWARD WARNER 


President of the Civil Council, 
International Civil Aviation Organization 


agencies, works to the end that men 
may know one another better, that 
they may exchange ideas more easily 
and over a broader field, that they 
may draw larger advantage from-one 
another’s experience. Through the im- 
proved organization of air routes, 
through better provision for their safe 
operation, through the reduction or 
removal of unnecessary legal and ad- 
ministrative barriers to flight, we are 
making it possible for new territories 
and more people to have direct access 
to the advantages of air transportation. 
We thereby help to spread the bene- 
fits of the international activities rep- 
resented by the other organizations; 
for whether men trave] on the human- 
itarian errands and the missions of en- 
lightenment of the United Nations, or 
UNESCO, Or WHO, or any other agency, 
they do much of their travel by air. 
We in ICAO are proud to have a share 
in making their travels for all those 
good ends easier and swifter and surer 
than they could have been without the 
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international efforts that ICAO reprte- 
sents, 

We are also associated with the 
United Nations and with a number of 
the other specialized agencies in the 
program of technical assistance, to 
bring the fullest possible benefit of 
modern technology to nations that 
have not yet been able to take full 
advantage of it, and to train their 


young people to provide for themselves 
services that they have lacked in the 
past or for which they have been al- 
most wholly dependent on foreign 
help. Every nation ought to be ready 
to draw freely on foreign counsel and 
experience; but every nation wants its 
own people to learn to do things for 
themselves. The United Nations and 
ICAO and other international organiza- 
tions are helping them to do so. 


CONFIDENCE IN ABILITY TO WORK TOGETHER 


HE United Nations’ first seven 

years have been a time of trouble 
—a time filled with conflict and threats 
of conflict. The 
young organization 
has been _ tested 
more severely and 
more frequently 
than anyone antici- 
pated in 1945. Yet 
through these years 
it has grown in 
strength. 

The United Na- 
tions has worked 
steadily to create 
an ever - widening 
environment of knowledge, health, 
economic productivity, and mutual 
understanding in which individual men 





PHE PRUE PROMISE OF 


NE of the important handicaps 

we will have to overcome in our 
efforts to build a better world is the 
sense of discour- 
agement and frus- 
tration which pre- 
vails in many coun- 
tries as to the role 
the United Nations 
is playing and can 
play in securing 
lasting peace and 
security for all na- 
tions. The main 
reason for this un- 
happy situation can 
be found, I believe, 
in a lack of understanding by many 
of us of the tremendous problems the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies are facing, as well as in our 
failure to appreciate adequately the 
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By EUGENE R. BLACK 


President, International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


and women can lead full lives in a 
peaceful world. The World Bank is 
proud to be working with the United 
Nations toward this end, 

As one of the specialized agencies 
affiliated with the United Nations, the 
Bank is helping its Member nations 
put their money, skills, and natural 
resources to work to build a more 
secure and prosperous world. Every- 
one who knows the true dimensions 
and difficulties of this enormous task 
realizes that the United Nations and 
the other agencies have made only a 
start—but it is a good start. 

On United Nations Day, the Bank 
salutes the United Nations as an or- 
ganization which has helped to give 
the people of the world confidence in 
their ability to work together toward 
the fulfilment of their highest hopes. 


lLOMORROW 


By DR. BROCK CHISHOLM 


Director-Ge-eral, World Hea!th Organization 


slow but significant advances these or- 
ganizations have been making since 
1946 toward a_ solution of those 
problems. 

The man in the street is hardly to 
blame for this attitude. The story his 
daily newspaper and radio have been 
telling him for the last six years is 
almost entirely about disagreements 
and tension between nations, about 
discussions and meetings ending in 
failure, and generally about all disrup- 
tive aspects of the international life. 
No wonder then that his belief in the 
concepts underlying the work of the 
United Nations is being shattered and 
that his support for any organized 
action to bring nations together is still 
weak, 

It is time for all those whose noble 
mission it is to mold and educate pub- 
lic Opinion to remember that the most 


important news in the world today is 
that which marks progress toward the 
kind of existence to which we all must 
devote our energies, that is, a world of 
peace, co-operation, and prosperity. 

It is indeed fitting that on this Unit- 
ed Nations Day we should occupy our 
minds with constructive considerations 
rather than the defeatist philosophy 
which holds that history must repeat 
its errors, but never its successes. 

It is most important not to regard 
with undue pessimism the disputes be- 
tween the nations which make the 
daily headlines. While man is working 
his slow way toward peace, he must 
also be talking and arguing a way 
toward it. The world we all want will 
not be created by coining slogans, but 
by the open discussion of our differ- 
ences. We should not be misled by the 
headlines: we must think of the lines 
behind them. 


One of the things that should be 
remembered is this: in most of the 
countries of the world today there are 
teams of international workers sent by 
the United Nations and its agencies, 
and freely invited by the governments 
ot the countries concerned, whose sole 
aim is to help those governments im- 
prove the health, the education, the 
economic and labor conditions, and 
the farming skills and systems of their 
citizens so that they may have true 
prosperity and happiness. 

This is the real news of today, the 
news that does not often appear, even 
in the small type and the three-line 
item. 

There is, for instance, a New York 
nurse who six years ago was working 
for UNRRA to aid the people of war- 
torn Greece. Today she is still far 
from home, helping to train in Israel 
the nurses who are one of that coun- 
try’s great needs. 

On the same day in August that she 
set off from WHO's headquarters, an- 
other girl left her native Sweden to 
help in Egypt’s fight against tubercu- 
losis, a Dutch doctor took a plane to 
Ethiopia to assist the Government in 
building up its public health services, 
and a public health engineer from 
Minnesota found himself on the way 
to Ankara in Turkey. All this hap- 
pened in one day and in one special- 
ized agency. 

Yet every day throughout the year 
from the United Nations and from all 
of its specialized agencies such pio- 
neers in the cause of peace and under- 
standing are going about the true 
business of the world. 

In their work lies the true promise 
of tomorrow. The story of what they 
are doing will be an encouragement 
for the millions of peoples throughout 
the world who can make the idea ot 
a united world a living reality. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF THE 


AITHFUL to its principles since 

its establishment in 1874, the Uni- 
versal Postal Union quietly pursues its 
peaceful work. In 
May 1952, the 
plenipotentiary del- 
egates of its 93 
member countries 
were convened in 
Brussels by _ the 
Belgian Govern- 
ment for the 13th 
Congress of UPU. 
During two months 
of work, the Con- 
gress discussed im- 
portant questions 
in the best of spirits, while establishing 
at the same time useful contacts with 
the United Nations and other inter- 
national organizations concerned at 
some point with the development of 
international postal service. 

Since the foundation of the Union 
dates Very far back, and each of the 
twelve previous Congresses had 
brought to the Acts of the Union the 
amendments deemed necessary or Op- 
portune throughout the years, those 
Acts have reached such a degree of 
perfection that the only possible 
amendments must be of a technical 
nature. 

However, the Brussels Congress, in- 
terested, as its predecessors, in reliev- 


IN ALL FIELDS OF HUMAN 


NREMITTINGLY the United 

Nations advances along the road 
opened at San Francisco, already sev- 
., en years ago; and, 
» notwithstanding the 
» various fortunes to 
— which all human 
creations are sub- 
ject, it has not dis- 
appointed the hopes 
placed in it by all 
the peoples of the 
world. The spirit of 
fraternity and mu- 
tual help which in- 
spired its establish- 
ment, more vigor- 
ous every day, has now reached all 
the fields of human enterprise so that, 
today, in its firm advance toward a 
better world, the United Nations is 
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POSTAL UNION 


By DR. FRITZ HESS 


Director, International Bureau, 
Universal Postal Union 


ing suffering so far as possible, adopt- 
ed two decisions of a humanitarian or 
philosophical nature. The first ex- 
tends, within the limits fixed by the 
International Conventions of Geneva 
for the Protection of War Victims, the 
benefits of international postal exemp- 
tion in favor of war prisoners and ci- 
vilian internees. The second exempts 
from postage all special materials for 
the use of the blind, at least within 
those countries which give some ex- 
emption to such materials within their 
national system. 

In the purely technical field, the 
Brussels Congress has also contributed 
in two ways: by solving the highly 
controversial problem of transit fees 
for surface mail, and by solving the 
question of basic tariffs to be applied 
to the accountings between postal ad- 
ministrations in the case of air trans- 
port. 

In this way UPU, one of the oldest 
international organizations, maintains 
indefatigably its fruitful activity for 
the improvement of postal exchange 
throughout the world. 

For this reason UPU is happy, on 
United Nations Day 1952, to express 
its admiration for the work the United 
Nations sponsors to consolidate the 
peace and so to contribute to the hap- 
piness of the peoples. 


ENTERPRISE 


By LEON MULATIER 


Secretary-General, International 
Telecommunication Union 


closely linked with all the great organ- 
izations for international co-operation. 

The International ‘lelecommunica- 
tion Union, entering the family of 
specialized agencies related with the 
United Nations, remained faithful to 
the principles it had chosen nearly a 
century ago, its aims and objectives 
being in perfect harmony with those 
of the United Nations. If the work 
of ITU seems humble as compared 
with the United Nations’ purposes, it 
is nevertheless an important element 
for the betterment of material welfare, 
for moral development, and for the 
mutual help of peoples in all fields. 

Therefore it is with the greatest en- 
thusiasm that ITU co-operates with the 
United Nations, which has the means 
for diffusing ideas that no other under- 
taking could provide. 


FULLEST, UNSELFISH 
DEVOTION NEEDED 


By DR. GUSTAV SWOBODA 


SECRETARY-GENERAL, WORLD 
METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


S we pause for a moment on 

October 24, let us think of the 
United Nations flag and see in it 
a symbol of the 
achievements of the 
United Nations du- 
ring its first seven 
years in its efforts 
for the improve- 
ment of the wel- 
fare of mankind. It 
has been said that 
human affairs some- 
times go in cycles 
of seven years, and 
let us resolve to do 
our utmost to make 
the second cycle of the United Na- 
tions even more fruitful than the first. 
Let us remember that the success of 
the United Nations program depends 
above all on mutual assistance and 
that it demands from each one of us 
involved in its implementation—and 
who is not?—our fullest, unselfish 
devotion. 





In giving a helping hand to coun- 
tries which request assistance for the 
improvement of their social and eco- 
nomic standard, we should always 
bear in mind that only the best we can 
give is good enough and that for this 
distinguished purpose the old motto 
should apply, “Bis dat qui cito dat’- 
“He gives twice who gives quickly.” 

The World Meteorological Organ- 
ization, which was affiliated to the 
United Nations at the end of last year, 
is now developing its technical pro- 
gram to provide assistance and advice 
in the many fields to which meteorol- 
ogy can be applied for the benefit of 
mankind. Like the other specialized 
agencies which participate in the Unit- 
ed Nations social and economic pro- 
gram, this organization endeavors at 
all times to adapt its manner of think- 
ing and acting to these principles. 


IN AID OF MILLIONS 


OF WORLD'S CHILDREN 
By MAURICE PATE 


Executive Director, United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund 


HIS United Nations Day, the 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund is rounding out 
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its sixth year of op- 
eration. Founded 
by the General As- 
sembly in Decem- 
ber 1946, UNICEF 
has brought aid to 
many millions of 
children in that 
time and has en- 
abled governments 
to make consider- 
able advances in 
their services to 
children and moth- 
ers. Today, in spite of collecting 
funds at only sixty per cent of the 
rate necessary to meet its target 
budget of $20,000,000, UNICEF is 
directly assisting more than 3,000,- 
000 persons each month. 

The campaigns UNICEF is aiding 
against the great enemies of child- 
hood — malnutrition, tuberculosis, 
malaria, yellow fever, yaws, bejel— 
continue to gain in scope and effec- 
tiveness. In the last recorded month, 
nearly 1,000,000 children and young 
people were tested in BCG anti-tuber- 
culosis vaccination campaigns; some 
350,000 were covered in campaigns 
against yaws, bejel, and _ syphilis; 
about 320,000 were protected from 
malaria and yellow fever; 1,200 were 
immunized against diphtheria; and 
nearly 2,000,000 received help through 
demonstration and emergency relief 
feeding programs. 

But this is only part of the UNICEF 
story. Countless more persons are be- 
ing aided every day in a variety of 


HOPEFUL SIGNIFICANCE 


HE importance of United Nations 

Day to men of goodwill and, in 
particular, to practical men who would 
implement that 
goodwill can hard- 
ly be over-esti- 
mated. ‘lo a world 
in conflict and a 
world in peace 
and we are not yet 
One world — the 
monumental im- 
portance of the 
United Nations as 
the best apparatus 
for achieving a 
way of life instead 
of a way of death is plain. 

The United Nations is now engaged 
in a conflict in Korea which is fright- 
ful in its toll of human life, but which 
has a hopeful significance. On that 
Asian peninsula, for the first time in 
history, we have united action, which 
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ways. Children get free or subsidized 
safe milk provided by their govern- 
ments through the milk plants that 
UNICEF has helped set up. Pregnant 
and nursing mothers, infants, and chil- 
dren attend the health centres and 
clinics that UNICEF is helping supply 
and equip, particularly in rural areas 
of Asia, Latin America, and the east- 
ern Mediterranean. Women are af- 
forded safer deliveries because their 
village midwives have been trained in 
UNICEF-assisted programs. Children 
are vaccinated by their governments 
with vaccine produced in UNICEF- 
equipped laboratories. 

The effectiveness of small amounts 
of international aid for children be- 
comes clearer every day, while at the 
same time the needs of the world’s 
children are more sharply defined. 
With our present knowledge, nations— 
and particularly those in under-devel- 
oped areas—realize that they can no 
longer afford sickness. In the past few 
years, there has been a great awaken- 
ing of governments to their responsi- 
bilities to children and to the realiza- 
tion that no substantial progress can 
be achieved unless levels of health and 
welfare are raised and maintained at 
a high standard. 

The work of UNICEF has been effec- 
tive because of the determination of 
the international community to co- 
operate for the benefit of children. 
The force of that determination to 
put energy and money to work for 
children will determine the future of 
UNICEF. 


OF KOREA 
By J. DONALD KINGSLEY 


Agent-General, United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency 


must prove to this and future genera- 
tions that collective security can be 
made to work, even in the face of the 
bitter international divisions which 
confront us today. The answer to the 
question whether such united action 
can prevent military aggression may 
well affect the lives of everyone living 
today and for a century to come. 

In creating and providing funds for 
the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations took 
cognizance of another great truth. 
This is that wars are not won nor 
nations preserved on the battlefield 
alone; that economic dislocation or 
paralysis can destroy their national 
integrity even as an invading army 
can nullify their sovereignty. The dis- 
ruption of agriculture, the immobiliza- 
tion of industry, and the breakdown 
of public services can render a nation 
impotent and destroy its people as 





surely as the mightiest aerial assault 
or the scourge of ground warfare. 


In recognition of this fundamental 
fact of national life, the United Na- 
tions established UNKRA, which is pre- 
pared to assist the Korean people to 
reconstruct their country and to re- 
vivify their industrial apparatus and 
their agricultural system. Its limited 
program of projects and provision of 
expert personnel to the military, now 
controlling the international aid pro- 
gram, await only the end of hostilities 
to become a full-scale program of re- 
construction, rehabilitation, and relief. 
As UNKRA implements its second phase 
program, then will the United Nations 
enter upon the second chapter of its 
historic mission in Korea, a chapter 
which will show that the forces of 
international co-operation will not 
alone be content to defend the victims 
of war, but will assist in restoring them 
to national health. 


AN AIM FOR 
ALL THE PEOPLES 
By G. J. VAN HEUVEN GOEDHART 


United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees 


7 world is in need of people who 
firmly believe in the ideals ex- 
pressed in the United Nations Charter. 
Working for peace 
is an arduous task 
and requires stead- 
fastness and deter- 
mination from all. 
But we can only 
have peace when 
all the ills of social 
injustices have been 
removed. Mankind 
has registered great 
advances during 
our present centu- 
ry, but it is an up- 
hill battle against many difficulties, 
not the least of which is the imperfec- 
tion of the human being. Yet the 
United Nations have done much in 
the field of economic and human prog- 
ress. Political tensions have been re- 
duced; peoples have been helped to 
acquire greater independence and sov- 
ereignty; starvation has been warded 
off in many areas; economic and tech- 
nical progress is being helped forward. 
Not least of all, the United Nations 
have taken it upon themselves to help 
and protect those who must rely on 
the goodwill of their fellow beings. I 
am thinking particularly of the mil- 
lions of uprooted people, the displaced 
persons and the refugees. 

In these practical tasks the United 
Nations are not failing. On a higher 
plane, working for peace, the United 
Nations have succeeded in upholding 
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SECRETARY-GENERAL’S INTRODUCTION 
TO HIS SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


wy [ submitted my seventh annual report to the 
General Assembly on the work of the Organiza- 
tion, I informed Members that the introduction to the 
report would be submitted at a date nearer to the 
opening of the seventh session as an addendum, in 
accordance with the precedent established last year. As 
in previous years, I respectfully submit in this annual 
statement certain observations for the consideration of 
the governments and peoples of Member states on the 
role of the United Nations in the present world situation. 

I wish also to inform Members that I shall not, this year, 
make a separate progress report on the “Memorandum of 
points for consideration in the development of a twenty- 
year program for achieving peace through the United 
Nations.” Members will find in the reports of the ap- 
propriate organs, in my annual report, and in this statement 
the measure of progress or lack of progress in the direc- 
tions indicated in my Memorandum, as well as my own 
beliefs about further steps that might be undertaken in 
these directions. 

One year ago I noted that: “During the past year, the 
threat of a third world war has continued to lie heavy upon 
the hearts of people everywhere and to burden their lives. 
The governments have been preoccupied with emergency 
measures caused by the dangers and fears of the present 
time. The goal of a peaceful and better world proclaimed 
in the United Nations Charter has seemed more distant 
than ever.” 


THE “COLD WAR” CONTINUES UNDIMINISHED 


I regret to report my opinion that the situation today 
has not changed in any fundamental way for the better. 
Constructive efforts have been made in behalf of peace, 
progress, and security which give promise for the future. 
Many of these efforts are represented in the programs of 
the United Nations and of the specialized agencies, espe- 
cially in the economic and social fields. But we must face 
the fact that the tensions and conflicts between the Western 
powers and their supporters on the one hand and the 
Soviet Union and its allies on the other hand persist with 
undiminished intensity inside and outside the United 
Nations. 

In Korea, both the armistice negotiations and the fight- 
ing have continued without issue. A peace treaty between 
Japan and many countries has come into force, but there 
is no peace settlement between Japan and its two closest 
neighbors, the Soviet Union and the People’s Republic 
of China, In Indo-China and Malaya, the fighting goes on. 

In Europe, the deadlocks over a divided Germany and 
a state treaty for Austria remain unbroken. Constructive 
and courageous efforts towards European unity, like the 
Schuman Plan, the European Defence Community, and the 
Council of Europe, have progressed, but the barriers that 
separate Western and Eastern Europe to their mutual dis- 
advantage are higher and firmer than ever. In the Balkans, 
the tension between Yugoslavia on the one hand and 
Bulgaria, Romania, Hungary, and Albania on the other 
continues unabated because the latter have failed to re- 
spond to the General Assembly’s resolution adopted at its 
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TRYGVE LIE, the Secretary-General, at the opening of the Seventh 
Session of the General Assembly, welcomed the delegates to their new 
home, ‘aspiring in graceful lines, but solid upon the Manhattan rock.” 


last session. For similar reasons, tension on the Greek- 
Bulgarian frontier continues. 

Proposals pointing towards a new and positive approach 
to the problem of disarmament have been advanced, but 
no progress has been made towards agreement. In the 
absence of any relaxation in the “cold war,” the building 
up of armaments and armed forces has proceeded on a 
great scale, thus strengthening the ability of many nations 
to defend themselves against attack. ‘here is, perhaps, a 
more balanced situation than before in the military sense, 
but the economic and social costs have mounted from 
month to month for peoples everywhere. These heavy 
costs are the principal but not the only cause of economic 
difficulties which occasion grave anxiety in many countries 
—inflationary pressures on prices and currencies, budget 
deficits and high tax burdens, a dangerous disequilibrium 
in international payments, restrictions on international 
trade, unhealthy fluctuations in world commodity prices, 
and, in general, a diversion to armaments of resources that 
might otherwise be more fully used for an expanding world 
economy and higher living standards in all countries. The 
political effects of these difficulties have yet to make them- 
selves fully apparent. 


RISE OF NATIONALISM AND NEEDS OF UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Meanwhile, the world has remained confronted by an- 
other problem of equal gravity for our times. I refer to 
the problem of political, economic, and social adjustments 
between the more advanced, industrialized nations on the 
one hand and the under-developed nations on the other 
hand. This problem is especially acute in parts of Asia, 
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the Middle East, and northern Africa, but it is present 
also in the rest of Africa and in Latin America. The rise of 
nationalism and the demand for greater equality of rights, 
freedom, and economic opportunity among all these peo- 
ples are facts of our times as significant as the “East-West” 
conflict. These are historic forces that will not be denied. 
They constitute one of the greatest challenges to con- 
temporary civilization, The question is whether, by enlist- 
ing moderation and realism on all sides, we can find 
effective ways to answer this challenge by peaceful and 
evolutionary means rapidly enough to prevent the violent 
upheavals and widespread chaos that are likely if we do 
not. 

Here, too, when we consider the political aspects of the 
problem of peaceful adjustment between old and new 
interests and rights, we find that progress has been made 
through United Nations action in Libya and Eritrea and 
through evolution towards self-government in some de- 
pendent areas. On the other hand, no solution is yet in 
sight for such critical questions as the Iranian oil problem, 
the Anglo-Egyptian dispute, peace between Israel and the 
Arab states, and rising nationalism in North Africa. 

Turning to the economic and social aspects of the 
problem, there has been promising progress in technical 
assistance, and good work has been done towards social 
progress in a number of fields. Development of technical 
assistance programs and indications of wider understand- 
ing among both governments and peoples of the essential 
place these programs might occupy in the struggle for 
peace and progress have been among the most positively 
hopeful trends of the past year. Against this must be 
recorded the failure so far to find a way to provide public 
and private investment capital and grants-in-aid for eco- 
nomic development to an extent commensurate with the 
need. All will agree that technical assistance alone is not 
enough, that skills and capital are inseparable partners in 
any effective effort to raise productivity and living stand- 
ards. Yet the world finds itself in a serious dilemma. At 
the present rate of capital flow, the dangerously low living 
standards of the under-developed countries, instead of mov- 
ing up towards the standards of the developed countries, 
are falling further behind. The pressures of rising popula- 
tions in many areas threaten to make the situation still 
worse in the future. In these circumstances, the under- 
developed countries consider it urgently necessary to estab- 
lish a greatly expanded program of capital investment for 
economic development. On the other hand, the more de- 
veloped countries, which would be called upon to provide 
most of the capital, hesitate either to venture their capital 
in the present period of uncertainty or to add to their 
present commitments so long as their armament programs 
continue at the present burdensome level. Thus, another 
apparent impasse has been reached in a vital section of 
the effort to establish the necessary conditions for a more 
peaceful world. 


ROLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


The governments of Members once more are faced with 
the question: what should be the role of the United Na- 
tions in the present circumstances? ‘The disappointments, 
the anxieties, and the heavy sacrifices of the past seven 
years and the difficulty of discerning any turn for the 
better in the road ahead call for a thoughtful re-examina- 
tion of the question, It is my hope that the considerations 
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and conclusions that follow will contribute in some meas- 
ure to such a re-examination. 

In the chapter on “Development of Public Understand- 
ing” in my annual report, I indicated that people generally 
now tended to regard the United Nations as the main 
hope for peace in the long run but that they tended also 
to believe it “cannot be considered as the sole or even 
the main instrument for the preservation of peace at 
present.” 

My own conception of the role of the United Nations 
would be expressed in somewhat different terms. Present 
developments, I believe, should make the United Nations, 
both in the immediate future and in the long run, even 
more important than before in the struggle for peace and 
for the preservation and progress of civilization. 

The deep and dangerous divisions in the world are 
apparent in the armaments race; they are apparent in 
intense ideological conflicts over the nature of society 
and the state; they are apparent in strains and stresses 
between the interests of the developed countries and the 
great national and social awakening of the peoples in the 
under-developed countries. 

There is only one compact to which all these conflict- 
ing and competing forces are pledged—the Charter of the 
United Nations. There is only one institution where the 
representatives of all meet around the same table—the 
United Nations. Where else can we look in the search for 
the peaceful adjustment and reconciliation of conflicts 
that may otherwise destroy the world? 

So long as the United Nations exists and functions, we 
can keep alive the hope and continue the effort for peace- 
ful adjustments, for workable bases of co-existence and 
even, ultimately, for the reconciliation of what today may 
appear to be irreconcilable. 

Even though there may be no change for the better 
for some time, we know that the Organization’s influence. 
in the most stubborn disputes and dangerous situations. 
is to keep the parties talking instead of fighting — to 
keep the way open for new efforts at mediation, nego- 
tiation, and agreement. This, together with an unswerving 
development of military and economic strength in sup- 
port of collective security against armed aggression and 
a wise and realistic moderation in the use of power, can 
improve the chances for peaceful settlements, if not this 
year, then next year, or in the years after that. 

In most respects, the Charter and the institutions of the 
United Nations are well designed to preserve a fairer 
balance than before between the interests of majority and 
minority groups of Member states and between the 
great and smaller powers, as well as to encourage and 
facilitate fruitful international co-operation for peace and 
progress. 

Nevertheless, we continue to hear two myths about the 
United Nations repeated over and over again. On one 
side, we hear that the Organization is paralyzed by the 
veto. On the other, we hear that it is ruled by automatic 
majorities arbitrarily seeking to impose their will. 

So far as the veto is concerned, with the exception of 
questions of Membership, amendment of the Charter, and 
election of the Secretary-General, which require recom- 
mendations from the Security Council, either a simple 
or a two-thirds majority of the Member nations can 
decide upon and participate in any program for their 
mutual benefit that the Charter authorizes, including the 
use Of collective force against armed aggression. The veto 
cannot prevent such a majority from acting together for 
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collective security, for the peaceful settlement of disputes 
among themselves, for their mutual economic and social 
progress, or for any of the other aims of the Charter. In- 
deed, the record shows that much constructive work has 
already been accomplished in all these directions by major- 
ity action through the United Nations and by the special- 
ized agencies. 

All those Member states which desire to share in the 
responsibilities and benefits of such international action 
towards the goals of the Charter are free to join in that 
action. Others cannot be forced to join. For, just as the 
veto need not paralyze all effort in these cases, so the 
majority cannot arbitrarily impose its will on the minority. 
Nor are majorities automatic. They are generally formed 
only after long and careful debate and a full testing of 
the real merits of respective positions. Their composition 
frequently varies from one issue to another. Regional 
groupings and smaller states are often able to win recog- 
nition of their just interests and aspirations a result 
which they would be far less likely to achieve without the 
United Nations. Likewise, policies that are wise and that 
advance the cause of peace can gain a wider measure of 
support if they are pursued in the United Nations than 
they could by the traditional methods of diplomacy. 





IMPORTANCE OF UNIVERSALITY 


Not only does the importance of the United Nations as 
the only meeting place of the world become increasingly 
apparent, but I believe that the addition of new Members 
as rapidly as possible will strengthen the influence of the 
Organization for peace. 

The governments of Members are familiar with my 
views on this question. | am fully aware that the prospects 
for a solution this year of the deadlock on Membership do 
not yet appear promising. Nevertheless, I continue to be- 
lieve that this is One question on which, by all the tests of 
reason, common sense, and mutual self-interest, progress 
can be made even if stalemate persists on other questions. 

In supporting the admission of states now kept out- 
side, I am not proposing a “deal.” I am proposing real 
universality. Let us remember that we are concerned here 
with judgments about states, not merely about govern- 
ments. The conduct of governments of states that are 
already Members is as frequently the subject of strong 
criticism on one side or another in the United Nations as 
is the conduct of governments of non-Member states. But 
the question is not simply one of admitting what are 
believed to be good or bad governments, but of admitting 
states. It is the interests of the peoples of the applicant 
states that should be the main concern. 

I do not believe the remedy for governments one may 
dislike is to condemn the peoples under them to exile 
from the world community. This is to leave barred the 
doors to such influence for peace and freedom and 
human rights as the United Nations can exercise, Prog- 
ress towards universality of Membership in the United 
Nations would, instead, strengthen this influence and thus 
give new hope to many peoples — hope that doors now 
closed may in the course of time be fully opened to the 
free air of human brotherhood. 


KOREA AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Korean question will once more be before the 
General Assembly at its seventh session. It is important 
that the peoples of the world be absolutely clear on so 
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crucial an issue. Honest misunderstandings as well as 
falsehoods as to what the war in Korea is all about persist 
in many parts of the world. It seems necessary to state 
again the facts. 

First of all, United Nations forces are fighting in Korea 
to resist armed aggression and bring it to an end. The 
only victory they seek is a victory for collective security 
and for peace. This is not a war against the security of 
any single nation or against any system of government. 
It is not a war to unify North and South Korea by force. 
The unification and economic rehabilitation of Korea are 
political objectives of the United Nations, but only by 
peaceful means. The Charter does not authorize the use 
of military force against ideologies or to achieve political 
objectives. 

The military action in Korea, therefore, has been under- 
taken and fought by the United Nations only to throw 
back the aggressors, to bring the aggression to an end, 
and to restore peace and security. Until there is an 
armistice, it is the part of wisdom and of duty under the 
Charter for Members to carry on the fight for the attain- 
ment of these objectives and to do so with a more equitable 
sharing of the burdens. 

‘The United Nations has sought and should continue to 
seek in all ways to reach a reasonable and fair armistice 
agreement without sacrifice of moral principle. An armis- 
tice along the present battle lines would end the aggression 
approximately where it started and open the way to a 
restoration of peace and security in the area. Such an 
armistice would be, in my opinion, the first great victory 
for the principle of world collective security under law 
in the whole history of the League of Nations and the 
United Nations put together. If the governments build well 
and wisely upon the Korean experience and make cleat 
their determination to act with equal vigor and more 
widely shared collective force in case of any future acts 
of armed aggression, then we shall have gone a good 
way towards preventing any more Koreas and diminishing 
the danger of a third world war. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


The United Nations action against aggression in Korea 
and the “Uniting for Peace” resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly in 1950 came after the conclusion ot 
such regional and collective self-defence arrangements as 
the Pact of Rio and the North Atlantic Treaty. Although 
both clearly recognized the supremacy of the United 
Nations Charter and were in conformity with Articles 51 
to 54, many considered these pacts to be a substitute for 
collective security through the United Nations. 

I believe that the experience of the past two years has 
demonstrated that the real place of such pacts in the 
struggle for collective security is, on the contrary, to serve 
as important, indeed essential components in the building 
of a world-wide collective security system based upon the 
United Nations. 

The final test of effective collective security will always 
be that a sufficient number of Member governments are 
firmly committed in their policies to join in resisting armed 
aggression wherever it occurs and that they have at their 
disposal military power strong enough to strike back with 
punishing effect against any aggressor nation. This is the 
necessary combination of policy and strength that will 
achieve collective security because no nation in these 
circumstances will dare to commit an act of aggression. 

The chief value of regional, bilateral, and other collec- 
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tive self-defence pacts concluded under the Charter lies, in 
my opinion, in their contribution to the military power 
available to combat armed aggression. They make possible 
close co-ordination of defence preparations and advance 
creation of combined military force among the participat- 
ing members. 

Their limitation lies in their commitment only to act 
regionally against armed aggression. When the Republic of 
Korea was invaded, no regional treaty called upon its 
members to join in resisting the aggression. Yet all the 
evidence of the past, and especially the history of the 
1930's, indicates that failure to act against aggression in 
Korea would have undermined faith in collective security 
everywhere, reduced the military significance and deterrent 
power of regional treaties, and encouraged further adven- 
tures in armed aggression elsewhere. 

The United Nations resistance to aggression in Korea, 
on the other hand, has increased the security of all nations 
which desire to live in peace, both by the act of collective 
resistance itself and by the increase in deterrent military 
power against the threat of future armed aggression that 
has resulted. 

The present dangerous divisions and conflicts in the 
world make the need for effective world-wide collective 
security against armed aggression all the more urgent. But 
we need clearer and more affirmative definitions of policy 
from governments in support of this principle and further 
advance planning and preparation for the effective mobili- 
zation of collective force to prevent any future Koreas. 

At the same time, it should be made clear that the 
development of United Nations collective security is not 
aimed at the security or peaceful aspirations of any nation 
or group of nations. We seek only to prevent and oppose 
armed aggression from whatever source it springs. 

The United Nations must always uphold the free and 
peaceful competition of ideas and systems for the loyalties 
of men. It must never seek to impose upon any minority 
of countries the form of society preferred by any majority. 
It leaves problems of internal subversion to the respective 
national governments. Civil wars and revolutions are not its 
concern unless outside aggression or a threat to interna- 
tional peace is involved. But it must stand firmly, un- 
equivocally, and with adequate strength against the use of 
military force by any nation to impose its will upon an- 
other, 


PROGRESS TOWARDS FREEDOM, EQUALITY, AND ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL PEOPLES 


At the beginning of this statement, I expressed the 
opinion that the political problems created by new national 
aspirations in Asia and Africa and the economic and 
social problems of the under-developed countries were of 
equal gravity for our times with the “East-West” conflict. 
Wise and effective action on these problems by the United 
Nations is of the first importance to the peace of the 
world. The strength necessary for peace will never be 
found in arms alone. It will be found only if we move 
firmly forward in recognizing national aspirations for 
freedom and equality and human rights and in providing 
genuine hope of progress to the two thirds of our fellow 
human beings who still live in poverty but who have now 
learned that this need no longer continue to be their lot 
and are resolved to put an end to it. The conditions of 
life described in the Preliminary Report on the World 
Social Situation issued this year constitute a challenge of 
the first magnitude for our civilization. 
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The adjustments necessary to meet this challenge are 
extremely difficult. Many long-standing interests are in- 
volved that touch the vital nerves of the economies, the 
political organization, and the military security of the 
fully developed nations. 

It will take time to make such major adjustments in the 
relationships within the community of nations. Mutual 
recognition of the rights of all under international law 
and the Charter is necessary. But we must go forward in 
the direction of the goals clearly defined in the United 
Nations Charter — from inequality of national status to 
equality, from dependency to self-government and free- 
dom — using all the resources for peaceful, evolutionary 
progress and adjustment that the United Nations can 
supply. 

On the economic side, I would appeal to all countries 
whose peoples enjoy high standards of living and are in a 
position to render help to join more fully in aiding the 
economic development of the under-developed countries. 
I believe that it is both necessary and possible to find a 
way out of the apparent impasse that now prevents an 
adequate flow of capital and grants-in-aid for this pur- 
pose. I believe this is equally in the interests of the indus- 
trialized and of the under-developed countries. 

Certainly an effective, adequate, and wisely administered 
program for economic development should not be con- 
sidered an act of charity. On the contrary, it would con- 
stitute a sound investment in peace and stability and 
lead to a mutually beneficial expansion of world productiv- 
ity and world trade. It should also be recognized that the 
importation of capital, essential as it is, will not in itself 
assure successful progress in the under-developed coun- 
tries, Other elements are no less essential. Higher standards 
of private and public administration, better training of 
workers and managers, improved tax and fiscal systems, 
effective programs of land reform, greater continuity of 
economic development policies — these and other factors 
are necessary in many countries if the goals of economic 
development and social progress are to be achieved. Also 
we must bear in mind that, at best, progress inevitably 
will seem very slow. Etonomic development should be 
approached not as something that can be completed quick- 
ly, but as a process to be continued and expanded over 
many years. 

It is with all these considerations in mind that I state 
my belief that it should be possible now, even in the 
middle of the armaments program, to increase the present 
flow of capital for economic development from both 
governmental and private sources by $1,000,000,000 a 
year. There are, I am convinced, sufficient productive and 
financial resources in many of the developed countries 
which, if mobilized and wisely used for these purposes, 
might in fact lead to improvement in the economic position 
of these same countries rather than increase the burdens 
upon them. I believe that both the special international 
development fund for grants-in-aid and long-term low-in- 
terest loans, proposed by the General Assembly, and the in- 
ternational finance corporation to encourage private invest- 
ment, under study by the International Bank, would be 
helpful. The establishment of more national development 
agencies by the under-developed countries to prepare 
sound plans for economic development projects would be 
equally helpful. 

An expanded international program of the dimensions 
I have suggested could, once under way, be rapidly ex- 
tended in the interests of maintaining full employment 
economies in the industrialized countries when the peak 
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PALESTINE REFUGEE 
AGENCY’S REPORT 
ON FINANCES 


The financial statements of the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East for the period January 1, 
1951, to June 30, 1952, show that 
contributions and income for the eight- 
een months amounted to $57,298,113. 


Direct relief expenses amounted to 
$35,266,970 and direct reintegration 
expenses to $2,482,000; these totals, 
added to administrative and other in- 
direct expenses ($4,381,625), pro- 
duced a total expenditure of $42,130,- 
595. The excess of income over ex- 
penditure for the period was $15,167,- 
518. With the addition of the balance 
at December 31, 1950, of $6,904,991, 
the Agency had $22,072,509 avail- 
able for its activities after June 30, 
1952. 

A note by the Secretary-General 
points out that the Agency’s financial 
regulations originally provided for the 
submission of financial statements at 
December 31, 1950, and annually 
thereafter; however, during 1951, an 
amendment was made to these regula- 
tions in order to provide for prepara- 
tion of financial statements in June 30 
of each year in conformity with ar- 
rangements made in Assembly resolu- 
tions for programs covering fiscal 
years on that date. 





NEW UNITED NATIONS GIFT CENTRE 


A centre for the display and sale 
of arts and handicrafts of Member 
states of the United Nations and re- 
lated agencies was opened by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt on October 13. The 
Centre, which is in the public con- 
course lobby of the new General As- 
sembly Building, is a service of the 
United Nations Co-operative, a volun- 
tary organization of Secretariat and 
delegation members and all who are 
officially connected with the United 
Nations. Andrew W. Cordier, Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Secretary-General, 
pointed out at the opening ceremony 
that, by making fine examples of the 
work of many nations available to vis- 


itors, the Co-operative will contribute 
to world cultural understanding. Later 
the centre will develop cultural activi- 
ties such as exhibitions and film show- 
ings in connection with the products 
it handles. As a souvenir of the occa- 
sion, the Co-operative then presented 
a gold and pearl orchid from Vene- 
zuela to Mrs. Roosevelt. Ambassador 
Cesar Gonzalez, permanent represen- 
tative to the United Nations, expressed 
his pleasure that so fine an example of 
the handicraft of his country had been 
selected. Representatives of many 
Member states participated in the 
function. 





of the present armaments program is passed and capital 
and industry must look elsewhere for orders. Such a pro- 
gram could, in time, become a central factor in the 
expanding world economy that we seek to develop in the 
years ahead. Furthermore, it could from the beginning be 
integrated with other measures designed to correct the 
present serious international economic and financial dif- 
ficulties to which I have already referred. 

It is, indeed, necessary to find solutions not only for the 
problems of economic development, but for the prevailing 
international economic disequilibrium in its other aspects, 
and to promote the restoration of international trade on 
an expanding and equitable basis. Perhaps the time has 
come for a new, concerted, and integrated international 
effort in all these directions through the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies. 


CONCLUSION 


Finally, I am deeply convinced that a sober appraisal 
and an honest judgment of the present state of the world 
will lead to the conclusion that the very dangers and 
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uncertainties of our times and the magnitude and diversity 
of the forces of disruption with which we must contend 
make the United Nations more important than ever in the 
struggle for peace and progress. More and more we are 
coming to understand that peace and security are not won 
easily or quickly, and never finally. They must be sought 
with constant courage and foresight and defended with 
vigilance over a period of time at least as long as that 
envisaged in the Twenty-Year Peace Program. No one can 
be sure today that we can succeed in preventing a third 
world war, But I am sure that a fuller use by the govern- 
ments of Member states of the resources of the United 
Nations, and the steady development year by year, of its 
influence and authority will diminish the danger of dis- 
aster and help us to move ahead towards those aspira- 
tions that are as right and true and as deserving of the 
loyalty of all mankind as when they were proclaimed 
seven years ago in the United Nations Charter. 


TRYGVE LIE 
Secretary-General 


September 30, 1952 
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The Scene As The Seventh Session Opens 


Three levels of the south hall of the Assembly Building: the press lounge 
snack bar; the delegates’ lounge; and the escalator for delegates leading up 
the lobby entrance to the main hall of the General Assembly. 


Standing for the minute of silent prayer or meditation before opening the session) 


Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, Temporary President of the Assembly, between 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie and his Executive Assistant, Andrew W. Cordier. 


Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, his country’s Secretary of State for External Affain 
and President of the General Assembly for the Seventh Session, receives th 
presidential gavel from Dr. Padilla Nervo. 
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Delegates to the Seventh Session hear Dr. Padilla Nervo urge a “return to the spirit which presided over the birth of the United Nations.” 


The crowd on the broad stone terrace watching arrivals at the delegates’ entrance to the Assembly Building on the First Avenue 
side. The order of the flags on the arc fronting on First Avenue is changed daily. 


The crowd on the broad 
stone terrace watching 
arrivals at the delegates’ 
entrance to the Assem- 
bly Building on the First 
Avenue side. The order 


of the flags on the arc 
fronting on First Avenue 
is changed daily. 





STUDY OF SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
IN NON-SELE-GOVERNING AREAS 


IVING standards of the peoples of 

most Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories are extremely low, and, while 
the administering powers have been 
working to better them, there is still 
urgent need for improvement. These 
are among the major points made by 
the General Assembly’s Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories in a special report on social 
conditions. To make such a study was 
the main task before the Committee 
when it met in New York from Sep- 
tember 11 to October 7. 

Drawing attention to the principal 
obligations assumed by the United 
Nations Members administering these 
Territories, it also emphasized the 
primary importance of the interests 
of the inhabitants which Article 73 of 
the United Nations Charter recognizes 
as paramount. 

Health remains the first basic prob- 
lem, the Committee’s report states, and 
healthier populations, capable of in- 
creased production and better living, 
remain the ultimate objective of all 
development policies, an essential con- 
dition for economic and social expan- 
sion. Of primary importance are better 
nutrition, better sanitation and hous- 
ing, and health education. 


ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS Social advance- 
ment programs are also needed to 
meet social adjustment problems 
emerging with economic change, for 
changes from a subsistence to a cash 
economy and general economic prog- 
ress have tended to disrupt established 
forms of social organization. Econom- 
ic and social development are thus 
interdependent. Better production is 
indispensable for raising living stand- 
ards, but production cannot be in- 
creased without improving the health, 
social and educational conditions of 
the inhabitants. 

Financial resources to expand social 
services, however, are inadequate in 
many non-self-governing territories. 
Assistance from abroad js thus as nec- 
essary as for economic development. 


CONSENT OF PEOPLES [It is also neces- 
sary, for social policy as well as eco- 
nomic reasons, to obtain the widest 
possible collaboration of the peoples 
concerned both in the planning and 
execution of social advancement pro- 
grams. 

No program to improve the life of 
these peoples can hope to succeed 
without their consent and wholeheart- 
ed support, to be obtained by the 
stimulation of their own aspirations 
and the realization of their own needs. 

Encouraged by the progress in this 
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direction in some territories where 
representatives of the inhabitants are 
already in charge of their own social 
affairs, the Committee hoped for the 
rapid attainment of this end in all 
non-self-governing territories. 

Also stressed in the report were: 
(a) the need of emphasize the equal 
importance of preventive and curative 
measures in the social field, and (b) 
the need for developing an integrated 
general social policy to co-ordinate all 
efforts for social progress. 

The Committee hoped that more 
assistance would be made available to 
non-self-governing territories from in- 
ternational sources and that such as- 
sistance would be used to support the 
major policy trends in the territories 
as well as the most appropriate self- 
help methods elaborated by the inhab- 
itants themselves. 


RACE RELATIONS Also emphasized by 
the Committee’s report is the vital 
importance of improving race rela- 
tions among all peoples 

This is all the more important in 
non-self-governing territories since 
the ethnic origins and cultural heri- 
tages of the bulk of their inhabitants 
differ from those of the peoples of the 
countries who are responsible for their 
administration and who at present fill 
most of the senior territorial offices. 

Policy declarations by the Adminis- 


tering Powers in this respect are often 
categorical and forceful in condemn- 
ing practices of race discrimination 
and in encouraging racial harmony. 
But there are still many practical prob- 
lems to be faced, especially in cases 
of permanent immigration by peoples 
of different races and cultures. “Prej- 
udices of like against unlike unfortu- 
nately exist widely. The evils of prej- 
udice, however, may be greater, and 
the responsibility to seek their remov- 
al is certainly greater where the eco- 
nomic and social advantages lie with 
those sections of the population which 
are of the same race as the peoples in 
charge of administration.” 

Effective means toward the elimi- 
nation of prejudice and toward the 
establishment of race equality should 
therefore be sought in the fields of 
legislation, administrative practice, ed- 
ucation and the promotion of enlight- 
ened public opinion. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION Ways to abolish 
race discrimination were recommend- 
ed in a draft resolution adopted by the 
Committee, in addition to the general 
views contained in its report on so- 
cial conditions. 

This would have the Assembly rec- 
ognize the fundamental distinction be- 
tween discriminatory laws and prac- 
tices, on the one hand, and protective 
measures to safeguard the rights of 





TRAVELLING DISPENSARIES bring medical aid to some of the most remote villages in Malaya. 
The dispensaries have played a vital role in combating the disease of yaws in this territory dur- 
ing recent years. Here, a medical officer in Trengganu examines the foot of a small patient. 
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indigenous inhabitants, on the other 
hand. The draft would also have the 
Assembly recommend to United Na- 
tions Members administering Non- 
Self-Governing Territories the aboli- 
tion of discriminatory laws and prac- 
tices contrary to the United Nations 
Charter and the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights where such laws 
and practices may still exist. 

Further recommendations in the 
draft resolution are: (a) All public 
facilities should be open to all inhab- 
itants of the Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories, without distinction of race; 
(b) laws providing special measures 
of protection for sections of the pop- 
ulation should be examined frequently 
to ascertain whether their protective 
effect is still predominant and whether 
provision should be made for exemp- 
tion from these measures in particular 
circumstances. 

Finally the Assembly would, by the 
draft resolution, not only recognize 
that improved race relations depend 
largely on the development of educa- 
tional policies, but also commend 
“measures to improve understanding 
among all pupils in all schools of the 
needs and problems of the community 
as a whole.” 


OTHER QUESTIONS Other sections of 
the Committee’s report were devoted 
to more detailed studies of: public 
health measures and policies in Non- 
Self-Governing Territories; communi- 
ty development and general social 
welfare services; labor conditions; the 
assessment of living standards; and in- 
ternational assistance for social devel- 
opment measures in the Territories. 
A summary of some of the main 
points made by the Committee on 
these topics follows. 


PUBLIC HEALTH More accurate vital 
statistics are needed in many territo- 
ries, for vital statistics are not only the 
best barometer of a territory’s state of 
health, but also a primary requirement 
for planning social and economic pol- 
icy. 

Considerable efforts have, however, 
been made in establishing an inventory 
of general public health needs, in 
research, in providing a basic health 
organization to meet the many imme- 
diate needs, in controlling tropical dis- 
eases, in public health education and 
tke local training of public health per- 
sonnel, Regional and international co- 
operation has perhaps advanced fur- 
ther in the realm of public health than 
in other fields. But, so far, the consid- 
erable results attained in improving 
health conditions and extending health 
services are still insufficient. 

Strongly emphasized was the need 
for co-ordinating work in all branches 
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of medicine as part of the general 
economic and social programs in the 
Territories. 

Also stressed by the Committee was 
the need for: (a) measures to improve 
nutrition, “the bedrock of health”; (b) 
more use of familiar and tried sanita- 
tion measures suitable to a territory’s 
stage of development; (c) extension 
of health facilities to rural and distant 
communities in forms which can be 
understood and financially supported, 
a matter which involves obtaining the 
maximum returns for the minimum 
resources; (d) participation by inhab- 
itants of the Territories in the plan- 
ning and execution of health pro- 
grams; and (e) measures to train 
more local health personnel. 

The Non-Self-Governing Territories 
are largely agricultural, and the Com- 
mittee drew attention to the impor- 
tance of community development pro- 
grams, of assistance schemes for peas- 
ant settlers and of extending social 
services in rural areas. 

In launching and operating com- 
munity development programs and 
multi-purpose rural welfare centres, 
where the main objective is to train 
people for leadership and to stimulate 
local initiative, full use, it was stressed, 
should be made of voluntary organi- 
zations already in existence or formed 
in the course of educational action. 

Similar considerations arise in peas- 
ant settlement schemes, though ad- 
ministrative contro] may be greater in 
the earlier stages. Such schemes 
should be undertaken with the full un- 
derstanding and co-operation of the 
peasants concerned. Basic social amen- 
ities will be required from the start, 
and the development of the commu- 
nity spirit of responsibility should be 
sought at all stages. The core of social 
welfare is family and child welfare. 
Programs to improve the nutrition of 
children and school feeding schemes, 
such as those operated in various ter- 
ritories, are therefore particularly val- 
uable both in rural and urban areas. 


URBAN AREAS [In the urban cen- 
tres, the main problem is the provi- 
sion of essential public utilities, ade- 
quate housing, and public health and 
educational services in order both to 
meet emergency needs and to foster 
the growth of a community conscious- 
ness and a sense of family responsi- 
bility. 

Providing low-cost but adequate 
housing and sanitation is of outstand- 
ing importance. 

Home ownership by workers should 
be the ultimate aim of housing policy. 
Having employers assume responsibil- 
ity for housing their workers is but a 
transitional policy, to be followed only 
in cases of real necessity. 

With urbanization, when family ties 


may become unloosened, juvenile de- 
linquency may become a _ problem. 
Here there is a need for trained social 
workers. 

Social security measures may also 
be necessary, especially in large towns, 
as is already the case in some Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. There is a 
clear need to protect the destitute who 
have lost the support of their tradi- 
tional society and to institute old age 
pensions, especially where family 
bonds have been weakened. While 
welcoming broader measures of social 
security, the Committee recognizes, 
however, that they may be less urgent- 
ly needed than general measures of 
urban improvement. 


CO-OPERATIVES Also emphasized as a 
means of furthering popular collabo- 
ration in social development measures 
are co-operative societies. Calling for 
popular collaboration and the develop- 
ment of self-help methods does not, 
however, obviate the need for many 
more trained social workers in Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, junior as 
well as senior. There will be a steadily 
growing demand for the training of 
local leaders and voluntary workers 
and junior workers performing auxil- 
lary tasks, for only a few Territories 
can afford, either now or in the future, 
an extensive welfare administration 
employing professionally trained staff 
at all levels of organization. 


LABOR CONDITIONS The main means 
of livelihood in many Territories, ob- 
served the Committee, is peasant pro- 
duction, directed largely toward meet- 
ing subsistence needs. Even then, how- 
ever, the producer often depends on 
occasional employment to satisfy his 
needs. It is therefore imperative to 
establish conditions of employment 
which are not only just but which also 
foster social progress. 

The Committee further hoped that 
all Administering Members would at 
an early date ratify the five Conven- 
tions, adopted in 1947 by the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, which con- 
cern workers in the Territories for 
which its members are responsible. 
The United Kingdom, it is noted, has 
already ratified the Conventions, while 
Belgium, Denmark, France and the 
Netherlands have accepted in principle 
the ideas underlined in them. 


MIGRANT LABOR As for migrant labor, 
the report states that neither in the 
places of employment where men may 
remain for many years without fam- 
ily resources, nor in villages where 
families may live without their young 
husbands and fathers can there be sat- 
isfactory progress, as far as general 
social development is _ concerned. 
Many measures have, however, been 
taken by territorial governments to 
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protect workers under the migrant la- 
bor system. But the Committee still 
considers that those forms of migrant 
labor which lead to comparatively long 
absences of men from their families 
are socially undesirable, and cause 
serious social problems both in village 
communities and in labor centres. It 
hopes therefore that the International 
Labor Conference will consider the 
labor aspects of these problems at an 
early date, and that the need to engage 
large bodies of migrant workers di- 
vorced from family ties will rapidly 
diminish as a result of economic and 
social development. 


WwaGEs As for wage rates, these are 
low in most Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories, and in some Territories, there 
are wide differences in wages paid to 
the indigenous worker and those re- 
ceived by persons of different race. 
This situation is often explained by 
different standards of efficiency and 
responsibility, or by the fact that in- 
digenous workers may be only partly 
dependent of employment, the em- 
ployer providing his subsistence. But, 
if a sound social economy is to be 
built, it is essential that the worker in 
wage-earning employment receive suf- 
ficient remuneration to support both 
himself and his family in the circum- 
stances of his employment. Otherwise, 
it may be legitimately asked what the 
development of a wage economy has 
offered peoples who, however poor, 
could lead a family life within their 
own traditions. 


RAISING PRODUCTIVITY An increase in 
wages is urgently needed. But it must 
be accompanied by increased produc- 
tivity. At present, labor which is cheap 
in term of wages is expensive in terms 
of output. Inquiries into the relation- 
ship between wages and productivity 
should take account of the need for 
educational, health and general social 
improvements, improvements which 
should precede the study of techniques 
for adjusting wages to productivity. 
As a general rule, it will be found that 
the inefficient worker needs the phy- 
sician or teacher rather than the effi- 
ciency expert. 


TRADE UNIONS Also stressed is the im- 
portance of trade union development, 
at present very uneven, in Non-Self- 
Governing lerritories. Often, the dif- 
ferences are the inevitable result of 
conditions of employment or of the 
overall development that has been 
attained. Administering powers, and 
metropolitan and international trade 
union organizations should, the Com- 
mittee considers, therefore be encour- 
aged to continue and extend their ef- 
forts to foster trade unions and train 
union officers. 

The functions of the trade unions 
should be so developed, as is already 
the case in several Territories, that 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT of a school for the blind is one of the recent educational developments in 
the Gold Coast. Here, biind children, with a bell inside the ball, play football at the school, 
using their hands as well as their feet. 


they may play an effective part in 
social and economic developments re- 
sulting from the types of employment 
on which workers are engaged. The 
trade unions will thus become an ele- 
ment in securing not only better em- 
ployment conditions and relations, but 
also general social advancement. 


LIVING STANDARDS As for improving 
the extremely low living standards 
that prevail in most Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories, the Committee made 
the point that economic development 
should be in the interests of the in- 
habitants. “Increases in terms of trade 
remain meaningless,” it commented, 
“unless they can also be expressed in 
relation to changes in the levels of 
living and standards of the inhabit- 
ants.” It is also necessary to have 
studies of income and consumption 
levels, and on-the-spot surveys of liv- 
ing standards of families in varying 
income groups. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION The final 
section of the Committee’s report on 
social conditions in Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories deals with the value 
and nature of international co-opera- 
tion and assistance for the advance- 
ments of these countries. In discussing 
the role of technical assistance experts, 
it makes the point that, in their re- 
cruitment, “quality rather than number 
is the outstanding necessity.” Further, 
experts should, as far as possible, be 
sought from among those familiar 
with conditions comparable with those 
in the Territories in which they will 
work, 

Also singled out is the significance 


of the substantial experience and in- 
formation on community organization 
and development being assembled by 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, and the availability of techni- 
cal assistance in this field. 

The Committee adopted the report 
on social conditions in Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories by 11 votes to 1, 
with 2 abstentions. Before it did so, 
however, the French representative 
voiced the opinion that the problem of 
racial discrimination, being of a world- 
wide nature, should not have been 
treated solely in regard to Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. Further, the 
French Government could only ac- 
cept the study of human rights ques- 
tions if it were undertaken by the 
competent United Nations organs. 

The U.S.S.R. representative criti- 
cized the whole trend of the report on 
the ground that it failed to give an 
accurate account of social conditions 
in the Territories. The policy of the 
Administering Authorities on social 
and other matter, he charged, was sub- 
ordinated to the political and eco- 
nomic interests of the metropolitan 
territories. 

The report now goes to the current 
session of the General Assembly, to- 
gether with a draft resolution whereby 
the Assembly would approve it as “a 
brief but considered indication” of 
social conditions and social develop- 
ment problems of the Territories. 
Adopted by 13 votes to 1, with 2 ab- 
stentions, the draft resolution would 
also have the Assembly invite the 
Secretary-General to communicate the 
report for consideration by United 
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Nations Members administering Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, the Trus- 
teeship Council and specialized agen- 
cies. 


EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS The Commit- 
tee, in reviewing educational con- 
ditions in the dependent territories, 
considered summaries of informa- 
tion prepared by the Secretariat 
and reports submitted by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization on the use of 
indigenous or national languages and 
on measures for eliminating illiteracy. 
Much of the debate centred on the 
use of vernacular languages in teach- 
ing. The representative of Egypt, 
Mr. Fahmy, expressed disappointment 
that the UNESCO report paid chief at- 
tention to problems in cases where a 
vernacular was not highly developed 
or widely used. He referred to the 
statement in the report that “if the 
mother tongue is adequate in all re- 
pects to serve as the vehicle of univer- 
sity and higher education it should be 
so used,” and urged that more regard 
should be paid to this recommenda- 
tion. Mr. Fahmy made a strong appeal 
to the French Government to give 
more emphasis to the teaching and use 
of Arabic in the educational system of 
Morocco and Tunisia. 


The representative of France, Mr. 
Pignon, assured the Committee that 
Arabic was being fostered in French 
North Africa and stated that his Gov- 
ernment encouraged the use of the 
vernacular wherever it was sufficiently 
developed. Its use for school instruc- 
tion, however, could not be made a 
general rule applicable to all Territo- 
ries irrespective of the circumstances 
prevailing in each Territory. The rep- 
resentatives of the United Kingdom 
and the Netherlands supported this 
view. 

The representative of India, B. 
Shiva Rao, said that in some specific 
instances, as for example in the pres- 
ent transitionary period in India, the 
use of a lingua franca had certain 
advantages. Mr. Rao agreed that the 
tendency was in favor of the fuller use 
of the national language of the people. 
He pointed out that over and above 
eradicating illiteracy it was necessary 
to prevent the lapse into illiteracy. For 
this purpose it was essential that ade- 
quate and suitable follow-up material 
be provided. He emphasized that the 
essence of education was an awaken- 
ing of the mind and cited experience 
in his own country, where general 
elections had provided an impetus to 
the desire for literacy. 

The representative of the United 
Kingdom, Mr. Mathieson, said it was 
the policy of his Government to devel- 
op the whole educational system in 
its dependent territories rather than 
one particular aspect and to give due 
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regard to the traditions of the local 
inhabitants. He agreed with the rep- 
resentative of India on the importance 
of preventing a lapse into illiteracy by 
those who had received a modicum of 
education. To this end, literature bu- 
reaux had been set up in East and 
Central Africa to publish books, both 
for use in schools and for reading, in 
vernacular languages, as well as to 
encourage the talents of local authors. 
Education in Africa had recently been 
the subject of study of two missions, 
and the main lines of policy laid down 
ten years ago had remained valid. A 
conference was being held in the 
United Kingdom to consider the mat- 
ter further, and the report of the 
conference, he felt, would no doubt 
be of interest to the members of the 
Committee. 

The representative of UNEsCco, Dr. 
W. D. Beatty, replied to various points 
of the debate. He confirmed the im- 
portance of the contents of teaching 
material and cited instances to show 
that, whenever living conditions had 
been improved, the desire for educa- 
tion was stimulated. Referring to the 
difficulties experienced by the admin- 
istering members in promoting educa- 
tion in the territories, Dr. Beatty 
stressed that education did not consist 
merely of learning to read and write. 
He underlined the importance of the 
spoken word and urged the wider use 
of audio-visual teaching media. Gen- 
erally speaking, Dr. Beatty did not 
feel there were any insurmountable ob- 
stacles which would prevent any ver- 
nacular from being adapted as a 
medium of instruction, 

The observations on educational 
conditions were included in the Com- 
mittee’s report, to the Assembly, which 
was adopted on October 7. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS Last year the 
Committee submitted a special report 
to the General Assembly on economic 
conditions and problems of economic 
development in the dependent terri- 
tories. Questions arising from this spe- 
cial report were considered at this 
session. 

During a two-day discussion several 
representatives emphasized that the 
Committee should be informed by the 
administering members of the action 
taken and progress achieved in their 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, in the 
light of recommendations made by the 
Assembly. It was pointed out that 
such information could be appropri- 
ately conveyed through the revised 
Standard Form which invited the ad- 
ministering members to provide a sur- 
vey of the principles and practical 
measures showing general trends in 
the territories surveyed. It was chiefly 
through such information that an ap- 
praisal could be made of the extent to 


which the principles of Article 73 of 
the Charter were being followed, 
especially regarding the interests of 
the indigenous peoples and their pro- 
gress toward self-government. 

Commenting on this, the represen- 
tatives of France, New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States reaffirmed that the policies and 
practices followed in administering 
their dependent territories were based 
on the principles contained in Article 
73. These administering members as- 
serted, however, that the administra- 
tion of their dependent territories was 
solely the responsibility of the admin- 
istering members. The recommenda- 
tions contained in General Assembly 
resolutions and the general principles 
outlined in the Committee’s special 
reports could serve as useful guides 
to possible solutions for particular 
problems. Further, the administering 
members felt that the progress 
achieved in the functional fields and 
the extent to which account was taken 
of such recommendations would be 
reflected in the information transmit- 
ted regularly under Article 73e of the 
Charter. 

Both the representatives of New 
Zealand and the United Kingdom stat- 
ed that the Committee’s 1951 report 
on economic conditions had been 
transmitted to the appropriate admin- 
istering authorities. 

Commenting on this, the represen- 
tative of the U.S.S.R. held that the 
Committee should consider whether 
or not the administering members 
were fulfilling their obligations toward 
the people of the non-self-governing 
territories. Although the information 
transmitted was inadequate, the facts 
led to the inevitable conclusion that 
conditions in the dependent territories 
were highly unsatisfactory and were 
characterized by economic exploita- 
tion, racial discrimination, low stand- 
ards of living and lack of health and 
educational services. 

Other representatives commented 
On specific aspects of economic con- 
ditions in the non-self-governing terri- 
tories. A point. stressed by several 
members was that it was difficult to 
judge haw far economic progress had 
really improved the position of the 
indigenous people and that more in- 
formation was required concerning the 
participation of the indigenous inhab- 
itants in new economic enterprises in 
the territories. 

No specific action was taken by the 
Committee on the subject but the var- 
ious points made by individual mem- 
bers were recorded in the Committee’s 
general report to the Assembly. 


FUTURE OF COMMITTEE Another decision 
taken at the session was to recom- 


mend that the Assembly continue the 
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Committee for a further three years. 
Under its present terms of reference, 
it would expire with the session con- 
cluded on October 7 this year. 
During the debate on the Commit- 
tee’s future, the U.S.S.R. proposed 
that it be made permanent, a sugges- 
tion also favored by Brazil, Ecuador, 
Egypt, India, Indonesia and Pakistan. 
Cuba wanted the Committee’s life ex- 
tended for another four years. The 
United States proposed that it be con- 
tinued for three years. Belgium, 
France and the United Kingdom, on 
the other hand, did not favor renewal 
of the Committee in its present form. 
With its present composition, they 
maintained, it would not be expected 
to undertake fruitful discussions of 
technical problems which could be 
dealt with more effectively by experts. 


PARTICIPATION Also examined was the 
question of allowing non-self-govern- 
ing territories to participate in the fu- 
ture work of the Committee. Three 
proposals on this were made, but none 
was accepted. 

One, submitted by Brazil, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Egypt, India, and Pakistan 
would have the Assembly authorize 
the Committee to accept, on the pro- 
posal of the Administering Member 
concerned, participation by represen- 
tatives of territories “where the inhab- 
itants have attained a wide measure 
of responsibility for economic, social 
and educational policies.” 

A U.S.S.R. amendment to this 
would have the Assembly empower 
the Committee “to invite the participa- 
tion, without right to vote in its work, 





Officers and Members 
of the Committee 


At the opening of the 1952 ses- 
sion of the Commitee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
Muhammad Asad of Pakistan, was 
unanimously elected Chairman; Carlos 
Blanco, of Cuba, Vice-Chairman; and 
T. P. Davin, of New Zealand, Rappor- 
teur. The other representatives par- 
ticipating in the session were as fol- 
lows: W. D. Forsyth, of Australia; 
Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium; Carlos 
C. Rodrigues, of Brazil; William Bor- 
berg of Denmark; T. Bustamante, cf 
Ecuador; Ali Kamel Fahmy, of 
Egypt; Léon Pignon, of France; B. 
Shiva Rao, of India; S. H. Tajibnapis, 
of Indonesia; A. I. Spits, of the Neth- 
erlands; A. A. Roschin, of the 
U.S.S.R.; W. A. C. Mathieson, of the 
United Kingdom, and Benjamin Gerig, 
of the United States. 





of representatives of social, cultural, 
and educational organizations, as well 
as of representative organs of local 
self-government, if such exist, in Non- 
Self-Governing Territories.” 

The third proposal came from the 
United States. By this, the Assembly 
would express the hope that “Admin- 
istering Members will find it appro- 
priate to continue and extend the 
practice of associating suitably quali- 
fied persons from their Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories in the work of the 
Committee as part of their delegations 
or in any other manner which they 
deem desirable.” 





CONFERENCE OF NON-GOVERNMENTAL 


The Fifth Conference of Inter- 
national Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions on United Nations Information 
met at Headquarters on October 6 
and came to a close on October 10. 
The delegates were welcomed by Tor 
Gjesdal, Principal Director and Acting 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge 
of the United Nations Department of 
Public Information, and Andrew Cor- 
dier, Executive Assistant to the Sec- 
retary-General. 

The Secretary of the Conference, 
James Orrick, proposed Mr. Elfan 
Rees, of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, as 
Chairman, and Mrs. Saudamini Mehta, 
of the All-India Women’s Conference, 
as Vice-Chairman. Both were unani- 
mously elected. 

The Working Parties and their re- 
spective chairmen were: 

I, Teaching about the United Na- 
tions and publicizing the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights: Chair- 
man, Dr. Janet Robb, International 
Federation of University Women ; II, 
the Role of Information in the Tech- 
nical Assistance Program: Chairman, 
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Dr. Owen E. Pence, World’s Alliance 
of Y.M.C.A.’s; III, United Nations In- 
formation in the Trust and Non-Self- 
Governing Territories: Chairman, Miss 
Alba Lizzamia, World Union of Cath- 
olic Women’s Leagues; IV, Public 
Opinion and the United Nations: 
Chairman, Dr. Franz Leitner, World 
Federation of United Nations Asso- 
ciations; V, NGO Conferences on 
United Nations Information: Chair- 
man Dr. Barnett Janner, Coordinating 
Board of Jewish Organizations. 

The Working Parties, which met on 
October 7, 8, and 9, reported to Plen- 
ary Sessions on the afternoons of Oc- 
tober 9 and October 10. 

A number of recommendations were 
adopted on teaching about the United 
Nations and publicizing the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the role 
of information in the Technical As- 
sistance Program, developing United 
Nations information in Trust and Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, public 
opinion and the United Nations, and 
non-governmental organizations’ infor- 
mation conferences on United Nations 
information. 


DISARMAMENT 
COMMISSION ADOPTS 
SECOND REPORT 


After four private meetings, the 
Disarmament Commission adopted its 
second report on October 9 by a vote 
of 11-1. 


Meanwhile, on October 1, David 
M. Johnson outlined briefly Canada’s 
views on the tripartite proposals for 
the limitation and reduction of armed 
forces. Recalling that Lester B. Pear- 
son, of Canada, had said in the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s First Committee last 
November 21 that there should be “a 
balance of risks and safeguards” on 
both sides at all times, Mr. Johnson 
commented, in part, as _ follows: 
“Surely what we are trying to negoti- 
ate in this Commission is a compre- 
hensive agreement in which the nu- 
merical limitations placed on the 
armed forces of all militarily impor- 
tant states would be an essential ele- 
ment. As we understand it, that is the 
intention of the tripartite proposals. 
The Canadian government agrees with 
that intention. 


“The Canadian Government consid- 
ers it necessary and desirable in such 
limitation to make a distinction be- 
tween the armed forces of the five 
major military powers and those of all 
other states. So far as the tripartite 
proposals would directly affect Cana- 
da, I am authorized to say that Can- 
ada would be prepared to accept, as 
part of a general disarmament plan, 
the ceiling which the tripartite propo- 
sals would impose on Canadian armed 
forces, that is, either less than one per 
cent of population or less than current 
levels. 


“As I have said, the numerical lim- 
itation of armed forces is, in our opin- 
ion, but one aspect of the disarma- 
ment question. The three powers have 
said time and aagin, in the most cate- 
gorical terms, that their plan for the 
numerical limitation of armed forces 
is Only one element in what they hope 
will develop into a comprehensive dis- 
armament program—a program to be 
worked out in accordance with a 
rational, step-by-step procedure which 
they have outlined in greater detail in 
their recent supplementary paper pre- 
sented on August 15.” 


The tripartite proposals, Mr. John- 
son added, were as yet incomplete— 
they did not yet cover the whole field 
in detail—but they had made a real 
contribution to the work of the Com- 
mission. 
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STUDY OF ADMINISTRATIVE UNIONS 
AFFECTING TRUST TERRITORIES 


DMINISTRATIVE arrangements 

affecting the six United Nations 
Trust Territories in Africa, and one 
in the Pacific, are the subject of an 
analysis completed for the General 
Assembly on October 7 by a special 
committee set up at the last Assembly 
session. 

It was this committee’s task to ex- 
amine a Trusteeship Council study 
on such arrangements and their com- 
patibility with the United Nations 
Charter and the relevant Trusteeship 
Agreements. Its study deals with: 
British-administered Tanganyika, Ca- 
meroons and ‘logoland, and Belgian- 
administered Ruanda-Urundi, each in 
an administrative union with a neigh- 
boring territory under the same ad- 
ministering power; Australian-admin- 
istered New Guinea, in administrative 
union with Papua; and French-admin- 
istered Cameroons and _ Togoland, 
which are members of the French 
Union. 


Meeting in New York from Septem- 
ber 23 to October 7, the committee 
consisted of A. D. Mani, of India 
(Chairman); Jacques Houard, of Bel- 
gium; Carlos Calero Rodrigues, of 
Brazil; and William I. Cargo, of the 
United States. Their main observations 
are summarized below. 


TANGANYIKA Common services for the 
East Africa Inter-Territorial Organiza- 
tion comprising Kenya, Tanganyika 
and Uganda, are administered by a 
High Commission made up of the 
Governors of these three territories. 
The ‘Trusteeship Council, observed 
the Special Committee, should con- 
tinue to urge the Administering Au- 
thority to create conditions of employ- 
ment for the indigenous inhabitants of 
Tanganyika in the High Commission 
services at least as favorable as those 
they enjoy in the service of the Tang- 
anyika Government. The Administer- 
ing Authority should also be invited 
to give special attention to the Coun- 
cil’s recommendations: (a) that the 
future economic interests of Tanga- 
nyika be fully safeguarded in the op- 
erations of the East African Industrial 
Council (which serves the administra- 
tive union) and (b) that consideration 
be given to participation by suitably 
qualified representatives of Tanganyi- 
ka’s indigenous population in the In- 
dustrail Council’s activities. 


Other observations concern the 
place of Tanganyika in the East Africa 
Inter-Territorial Organization which, 
the Trusteeship Council noted at its 
third session, was launched without 
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either the Council or the indigenous 
inhabitants being fully consulted. 

The Administering Power, thought 
the Committee, should be asked to in- 
form the Council in advance before 
extending or modifying present ar- 
rangements in a way that might affect 
the territory’s status. It should also be 
asked to consider the possibility of 
devising ways for the inhabitants to 
express their views, as democratically 
as possible, on the East Africa Inter- 
Territorial Organization, 


BRITISH TOGOLAND AND CAMEROONS The 
two administrative unions involving 
British Togoland and Cameroons, the 
Committee noted, are of practical 
benefit to the economic and political 
development of both territories. But 
the present arrangements are “clearly 
more than administrative in charac- 
ter”: neither Togoland, administered 
as an integral part of the Gold Coast, 
nor the Cameroons, administered as 
an integral part of Nigeria, have legis- 
lative, judicial or budgetary autonomy. 

Operations of the administrative 
unions should be kept under review 
to ensure that the present amalgama- 
tion of institutions does not prejudice 
the possibility of the final status of 
these Trust Territories “being deter- 
mined by the freely expressed wishes 
of the peoples concerned,” as envis- 
aged by the United Nations Charter. 

Administrative union questions af- 
fecting British Togoland, the Com- 
mittee also observed, are closely re- 
lated to the Ewe and Togoland unifica- 
tion problem. 


RUANDA-URUNDI The Committee en- 
dorsed the Trusteeship Council’s view 
that there is nothing to indicate that 
the practical operation of the admin- 
istrative union between Ruanda- 
Urundi and the Belgian Congo is in- 
compatible with the Charter and the 
Trusteeship Agreement for the Ter- 
ritory. Belgium should, however, bring 
up-to-date with present practices its 
law of August 21, 1925, establishing 
the administrative union. 


OTHER TRUST TERRITORIES The ‘Trustee- 
ship Council’s observations on arrange- 
ments for administering New Guinea, 
and French-administered Cameroons 
and Togoland were not considered 
conclusive on certain points by the 
Committee. 


PROPOSAL BY BRAZIL AND INDIA An 
other question raised was that of ask- 
ing the International Court of Justice 


for an advisory opinion on whether 
the operation of an administrative un- 
ion is compatible with the United 
Nations Charter and the Trusteeship 
Agreement for the Trust Territory 
concerned. 


The Brazilian and Indian representa- 
tives suggested that the Committee in- 
clude an observation to this effect in 
its report to the Assembly. But the 
representatives of Belgium and the 
United States did not think _ this 
necessary. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION The Committee did, 
however, submit a draft resolution for 
Assembly approval. By this, the As- 
sembly would express the hope that 
the Administering Authorities take in- 
to account the freely expressed wishes 
of the Trust Territory inhabitants con- 
cerned, and also consult the Trustee- 
ship Council before extending or 
changing the scope of existing admin- 
istrative unions or establishing new 
administrative unions. 


Administering Authorities would 
also be asked to continue submitting 
as complete information as possible 
to the Trusteeship Council on the op- 
eration of administrative unions. 


The ‘Irusteeship Council, by the 
proposal, would continue to examine 
the operation of administrative unions. 
This it would do with regard to the 
attainment of the aims of the Trustee- 
ship System, provisions of the United 
Nations Charter and _ Trusteeship 
Agreements, and other appropriate 
matters. 


The Assembly will consider the 
studies of the Committee and the 
Trusteeship Council in deciding on 
questions affecting existing administra- 
tive unions. 





BRAZILIAN MURALS FOR 
ASSEMBLY BUILDING 


The United Nations has accepted 
the Brazilian Government’s offer of 
two murals to be painted by the Bra- 
zilian artist Candido Portinari. 

Sketches for the murals which will 
cover the east and west walls of the 
delegates’ lobby in the General As- 
sembly building, will be submitted for 
approval to the United Nations Board 
of Art Advisors. 


Works by Mr. Portinari include 
murals in the Hispanic Foundation of 
the Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., the Brazilian Pavilion at the 
New York World’s Fair, the Monu- 
mento Rodoviaro in Rio de Janeiro 
and the Brazilian Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Health. 
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CO-OPERATION OF INDIA, PAKISTAN 
COULD BE ‘TURNING POINT 


IFFERENCES between India and 

Pakistan on the Kashmir prob- 
lem have narrowed down to one point 
on the program of demilitarization. But 
this is a point upon which the whole 
program depends, and the narrowing 
down emphasizes the depth of the dif- 
ference between the two countries on 
this point. 

In an analysis of his latest efforts. 
Dr, Frank P. Graham gave the Se- 
curity Council at its meeting on Octo- 
ber 10 his own personal appraisal of 
the situation. 

The remaining difference on the 
issue of the number and character of 
forces, Dr. Graham explained, is re- 
lated to the differing reiterated con- 
ceptions of the two Governments, on 
(1) the status of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir, (2) the nature of the 
responsibilities of the appropritae au- 
thorities on each side of the cease-fire 
line after demilitarization, and (3) 
the obligations of the two Govern- 
ments under the two agreed resolu- 
tions of August 13, 1948, and of 
January 5, 1949, with its provisions 
for a plebiscite. 

Toward reaching an agreement on 
the remaining difference, the United 
Nations Representative suggested al- 
ternative approaches either (1) 
through the establishment of the num- 
ber and character of forces to be left 
on each side of the cease-fire line at 
the end of the period of demilitariza- 
tion or, (2) through the declared pol- 
icy that the number and character of 
such forces should be determined in 
accordance with the requirements of 
each area and, accordingly, that prin- 
ciples or criteria should be established 
which would serve as guidance for 
the civil and military representatives 
of the Governments of India and 
Pakistan in the meeting contemplated 
in the provisional clause of the revised 
proposals. 


DRIFTING INCONCEIVABLE Dr. Graham 
once again emphasized the impor- 
tance of a settlement. “To fail to 
solve the Kashmir problem,” he said, 
“rather than to bridge present differ- 
ences is inconceivable as a practical 
policy in the face of a situation heavily 
charged with long-accumulated high 
potentials. The peoples of the sub- 
continent have the opportunity to 
challenge the peoples of the world 
with their own adventurous programs 
for both individual freedom and the 
general welfare, for both national se- 
curity and world peace. For the peo- 
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ples of the sub-continent to fail to 
solve peacefully the Kashmir problem 
and to drift or stumble into greatly 
increased danger rather than bridge 
the chasm which divides them would 
be a tragedy for the two nations and 
for the people of the world who look 
with hope to the humane leadership of 
two great peoples. 

“Programs which now provide sus- 
tenance, freedom, and hope for hun- 
dreds of millions of people might give 
way to violence. At this important 
and critical time in the history of the 
sub-continent, an agreement on Kash- 
mir could be a great demonstration 
for peace by peace-minded leaders, 
whose position for peace would be re- 
enforced by an agreement. In case of 
conflict and destruction, fear and 
hunger might stalk the villages where 
the people mainly live in the hopeful 
lands between the mountains and the 
seas. Violence and then tyranny might 
seek to feed on hunger and hate while 
humane programs were engulfed in 
the deep catastrophe. 

“The values of an early settlement 
of this dispute would, in my view, be 
tremendous for (1) the 4,000,000 
people of the State, (2) the 400,000,- 
000 people of the two nations in- 
volved, and (3) the people of the 
world. 


“A settlement of this dispute would 
mean that the status of the people of 
the State would be finally determined 
not by the sovereignty of princes but 
by the sovereignty of the people, not 
by the might of armies but by the 
will of the people. not by bullets but 
by ballots, through self-determination 
of peoples by the democratic method of 
an impartial plebiscite conducted with 
due regard for the security of the State 
and the freedom of the plebiscite 
under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions. 

“A settlement of this dispute might 
help to settle the dispute over evacuee 
property. It might thus help bring ad- 
justment of the claim of the hosts of 
refugees who, in their tragic trek and 
counter-trek from one country to the 
other, left behind their homes and 
their property and yet carried in their 
minds and hearts the horrors of com- 
munal slaughter. These adjustments 
in belated justice would assuage some 
of the pain of their losses and 
memories and contribute much to the 
morale and productive energies of mil- 
lions of people in both nations. 


A WAY OF LIFE “Moreover, the settle- 
ment of the Kashmir dispute would 


contribute much to the relief of the 
fears and tensions over canals and 
rivers from which come the waters for 
the fields, and the hopes of food and 
opportunity for millions of people. A 
settled basis for the co-operative de- 
velopment of the natural resources of 
the rivers and their wide valleys would 
make more promptly and broadly pos- 
sible the connecting of the engines of 
production, transportation, and com- 
munication with nature’s ceaseless 
cycle of mighty but unharnessed power 
between the sun and the seas, be- 
tween the mountains, the snows, the 
rains, and the rivers, between the 
clouds and the lands of the vast sub- 
continent. 


“Food and freedom, goods and 
equal opportunity, health and educa- 
tion, dynamic hope and the liberation 
of the human spirit for the good life 
of these great, free societies can thus 
become the way of life for the peoples 
of India and Pakistan with all their 
meaning to the peoples of the world. 

“The co-operation of India and 
Pakistan in the demilitarization of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, in the 
self-determination of the people of the 
State, and in the larger release of 
budgets into constructive programs, 
might become one of the turning 
points in the history of our times to- 
ward the co-operation of all nations 
for the larger self-determination of all 
peoples; toward universal disarmament 
and the harnessing of atomic power 
for the moral equivalent of war in 
the campaigns against poverty, il- 
literacy, and disease; and toward the 
more effective co-ordination of the na- 
tional programs, the Point IV_ Pro- 
gram, the Colombo Plan, and the 
United Nations technical assistance 
program for advances in agriculture 
and industry, health and education, 
freedom and peace, for all people. 

“On the sub-continent of Asia is a 
juncture of the forces of strategic 
geography, historic peoples, high tradi- 
tions, ancient religions, humane leader- 
ship, fresh currents of national free- 
dom, and democratic power of high 
potential for peace or conflict, weal or 
woe, in the present world. May the 
prompt, fair, and peaceful settlement 
of the Kashmir dispute by the Gov- 
ernments of India and of Pakistan set 
the example, provide the leadership, 
and point the way from fear and con- 
flict to peace and hope for the peoples 
of the earth.” 

At the conclusion of Dr. Graham's 
statement, he was thanked by the 
President of the Council, Hernan 
Santa Cruz, of Chile, after which, 
at the request of the representative 
of Pakistan, discussion of the re- 
port was adjourned. (Dr. Graham's 
fourth report was summarized in THE 
BULLETIN, vol. XIII, no. 7.) 
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MOBILIZING ASIAN CAPITAL 


N the autumn series of conferences 

organized in Bangkok by _ the 
United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East the 
most important discussions among 
high-level experts from Asian and 
other countries concerned the mobili- 
zation of domestic capital for produc- 
live purposes. 

This question is a major concern 
of all governments in this part of the 
world. Without money development 
programs would remain an empty 
dream and governments are keenly 
aware of the need to take measures 
which will provide the necessary 
funds. 


CHANGED SITUATION Conditions in Asia 
have changed considerably since last 
year, when an ECAFE Working Party 
first examined the problem. Then. 
measures to stop inflation were the 
need of the hour. Today the danger 
of inflation has lost its sharp edge. 
but other problems have come to the 
fore. 

A review of the situation in south- 
east Asian countries, which was con- 
ducted by the delegates to this year’s 
Working Party at Bangkok, September 
22-27 [of which Mr. Lokanathan was 
chairman], showed that the difficulties 
militating against a successful mobiii- 
zation of domestic capital have con- 
siderably increased, with the basic 
problem—the poverty of the region 
—remaining the same. 


SLUMP IN COMMODITY PRICES The prices 
of a number of commodities on which 
many countries of the region depend 
for their foreign exchange earnings 
and their general well-being have 
slumped, and the balance of payments 
position has in many cases changed 
for the worse. 

At the same time, incomes have 
fallen, both public and private, with 
an unfavorable reaction on the 
formation of capital, after having 
reached a relatively high level last 
year, especially in urban areas. 


NEED FOR ACTION It was clear to the 
Working Party that this new  situa- 
tion required determined action. 
Dealing with the public sector, the 
delegates (most of whom were high- 
level financial experts and senior 
officials) expected that government 
receipts would continue to fall and 
expenditures would continue to rise, 
and that a gap would thus be created 
which the governments would have 
to bridge by mobilizing a greater part 
of the national income than before. 
This would have to be done either by 
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taxation or by non-inflationary bor- 
rowing. The need for such action was 
considered all the more pressing as, in 
the unanimous view of the delegates, 
no brake should be put on the imple- 
mentation of the economic develop- 
ment projects and because there ap- 
peared, on the whole, to be only a 
small scope tor any other reduction of 
current expenditure. 


PROPOSALS Among the recommenda- 
tions for increasing the flow of public 
funds were proposals for a careful 
scrutiny of tax systems in a number 
of countries and a tightening of the 
machinery for tax collection. It was 
also suggested that there was scope 
for improvement in the application 
of betterment levies and similar taxes 
when improvements arose from 
government action. 

The Working Party recommended 
that greater facilities, such as postal 
savings banks, contributory insurance 
schemes, etc., be provided to enlist 
voluntary savings, particularly in 
rural areas. Also, social security 
schemes involving present savings for 
future benefits should be pursued with 
vigor. 


DEVELOPMENT AND FINANCE CORPORA- 
TIONS An examination of the experi- 
ences, so far very limited, of Asian 
countries with specialized institutions 
led to the recognition that such insti- 
tutions would fill a gap in the finan- 
cial structure of many countries in 
the region for providing long-term 
finance for industry, agriculture and 
housing. 

The delegates considered in parti- 
cular finance corporations, which are 
primarily concerned with providing 
long-term capital, and development 
corporations, which also assume re- 
sponsibility for fostering and manag- 
ing specific companies as well as pro- 
viding financial support. 

The Working Party also urged the 
establishment of specialized institu- 
tions providing medium and _long- 
term credit facilities for agricultural 
development, and revitalization of the 
co-operative movement. 


FOREIGN CAPITAL Considerable atten- 
tion was paid to the question of for- 
eign capital and to the conditions 
under which it could’ mobilize 
domestic capital. 

The view was generally expressed 
that the countries of the region, 
despite their efforts, would probably 
not be able to raise sufficient domestic 
resources to implement their develop- 
ment programs. Foreign capital 


would have to continue to play an im- 
portant role. In this connection it 
was Observed that the climate for pri- 
vate enterprise, as well as for foreign 
investments, had now greatly im- 
proved in Asian countries. 

Of interest was a statement by the 
Japanese delegate that his country 
was in a position to assist other coun- 
tries in the financing of projects that 
would result in an increased flow ol 
material to Japan. Japan would also 
extend export credits in certain cases 
for the purchase of Japanese equip- 
ment. 


IMPORTANCE OF EFFICIENT CIVIL SERVICE 
In its report to ECAFE’s Committee 
on Industry and Trade (to meet next 
year in Bandung, Indonesia), the 
Working Party drew attention to the 
maintenance of an efficient and incor- 
ruptible civil service, which was, :n 
the words of the report, “just as im- 
portant as the creation of new finan- 
cial institutions.” 

Countries should, it was suggested, 
give serious consideration to increas- 
ing and improving the body of civil 
servants who can handle economic 
problems. 

Considerable importance was also 
attached by the experts to arousing 
mass consciousness of the need for 
saving and of sacrificing present con- 
sumption for future benefit. Such a 
policy, it was felt, would be partic- 
ularly appropriate for countries} 
where the vast majority of the people 
are poor. 





RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
PROPOSAL FOR FAR EAST 


Ways of meeting the demand for 
electricity in Asia and the Far East, 
which is constantly outstripping the 
generation of power, were examined 
by the Electric Power Sub-Committee 
of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, when it met at 
Bangkok from September 3 to Octo- 
ber 2. 

Rural electrification, the discussions 
showed, has made considerable prog- 
ress in China, India, Japan, and Pak- 
istan, but has not advanced far in 
other countries. To help meet electrifi- 
cation problems in the region, the 
Sub-Committee therefore proposed ru- 
ral electrification experiments at a vil- 
lage near the Khyber Pass, on Pakis- 
tan’s north-west frontiers. These will 
be conducted next year, with the as- 
sistance of the United Nations ‘Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration. 

Also examined was the price of 
electricity for rural communities, a 
matter which is as important as the 
technical problem of generating and 
supplying electricity, since low-income 
consumers can afford only cheap 
electricity. 





MEXICAN PLAN ON WAR 
PRISONERS WELCOMED 


oe Mexican proposal of Septem- 
ber 2 regarding the disposition of 
prisoners of war held by the United 
Nations forces in Korea who have in- 
dicated they would forcibly resist re- 
patriation has been welcomed by the 
United States as “very useful.” Mex- 
ico’s proposal provides that such 
prisoners would be given temporary 
asylum in Member states agreeing to 
the plan and would be permitted to 
find work so as not to become public 
charges. (See the BULLETIN, vol. 
XIII, no. 6.) 

‘The prisoner-of-war issue has been 
the main obstacle to an armistice. In 
a letter to Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie on October 6, referring to the 
Mexican proposal, Warren R. Austin, 
permanent representative of the Unit- 
ed States to the United Nations, points 
out that the United Nations Com- 
mand has made numerous efforts to 
reach agreement on the question with 
the Chinese and North Koreans. It has 
made it clear that it is willing that all 
prisoners captured by United Nations 
forces be returned, but that it will not 
use force to return any prisoners who 
resist repatriation. 


FULLY SUPPORTED ‘This basic position,” 
the letter continues, “has been fully 
supported by the other United Nations 
Members with troops in Korea as well 
as, we believe, by non-communist gov- 
ernments and people generally. 

“The United Nations Command has 
also made it clear that it has no desire 
to retain or to make any particular dis- 
position of any prisoner of war un- 
willing to be repatriated. 

“Within the basic principle that it 
will not use force to repatriate any re- 
sisting prisoner of war, the United Na- 
tions Command has made numerous 
efforts and has offered numerous pro- 
posals to settle the prisoner-of-war 
question. 

“Although the Chinese communists 
and North Koreans state that they 
hold in prisoner-of-war status and are 
able to return only about 12,000, the 
United Nations Command has stated 
that it will return all prisoners of war 
not resisting return, and that this num- 
ber would be approximately 83,000. 
The United Nations Command also 
agreed, on April 28, 1952, to give up 
its very reasonable insistence that there 
should be no rehabilitation and con- 
struction of airfields, if the commu- 
nists accepted the enlightened and 
humanitarian position of the United 
Nations Command on prisoners of 
war. 


FIVE DIFFERENT PLANS ‘The vroposals 
which the United Nations Command 
has made for solving the prisoner-of- 
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war question also include no less than 
five different plans, any one of which 
if accepted by the communists could 
lead to an immediate armistice in Ko- 
rea; three different alternatives have 
been offered at the meeting on Septem- 
ber 28. Unfortunately, the communists 
have thus far rejected all the efforts of 
the United Nations Command, have 
offered no constructive proposal, and 
continue to insist that the United Na- 
tions Command use force to return to 
communist hands prisoners of war 
who resist repatriation.” 

‘The United States has carefully 
considered the Mexican proposal in 
the light of the history of the negotia- 
tions and their existing status, Mr. 
Austin’s letter states, and is pleased to 
note that it is fully consistent with the 
basic principle of non-forcible re- 
patriation. 

“Of course,” the letter adds, “this 
proposal assumes communist agree- 
ment in principle that prisoners of war 
should not be forcibly repatriated, 
agreement which unfortunately has 
not yet been forthcoming. If the Chi- 
nese communists and North Korean 
representatives are prepared to accept 
any one of our proposals, all of which 
involve the principle that there should 
be no forcible repatriation, the sugges- 
tion . . . could well provide a basis for 
determining the disposition of prison- 
ers not returned, in particular those of 
non-Korean origin.” 


ISRAEL AGREES TO FREE 
BLOCKED ARAB ACCOUNTS 


The United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine, in its 
twelfth progress report on October 9, 
stated that Israel has agreed to release 
all blocked bank accounts “belonging 
to former residents of Palestine” and 
blocked by Israel since the hostilities 
of 1948. 

The report says the decision was 
unconditional both as to the release of 
Israel] accounts blocked in Arab coun- 
tries and the final settlement of other 
outstanding issues between Israel and 
the Arab States, with release to be 
made effective in stages determined by 
the availability of foreign exchange. 

‘The Commission’s Chairman ex- 
pressed “satisfaction at the undertak- 
ing thus assumed by the Government 
of Israel, an important step toward 
the settlement of the differences exist- 
ing between Israel and her neighbors.” 


The first payment would be one 
million Israel pounds to be trans- 
ferred at the rate of one pound sterling 
for each Israel pound, with priority for 
“the holders of small private accounts 
who were in particular distress.” 


The Commission considered that 
the best way of carrying out the trans- 
fer would be by “a normal banking 
operation,” and through the United 
Kingdom, agreement was reached in 
principle with Barclay’s Bank Ltd. 
to undertake the operation. Talks 
between Israel experts and the bank 
and a United Nations economic expert 
will begin October 20. 





KOREA RECONSTRUCTION PROJECTS PLANNED 


The United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency is prepared to begin 
large-scale operations in Korea by 
spending up to $70,000,000 on Korean 
relief and reconstruction during the 
year ending June 30, 1953. Specific 
projects are being drawn up in con- 
sultation with the Government of the 
Republic of Korea and the United 
Nations Command. 

This announcement was made in 
Pusan on October 2 by J. Donald 
Kingsley, Agent-General of the 
Agency, after conferences there and 
in Tokyo. Fourteen projects costing 
an estimated $13,000,000, already 
being implemented, will provide, 
among other things, machinery for a 
coal briquetting plant near Seoul, re- 
construction of war-damaged schools, 
and purchase of mobile medical 
clinics. 

With this development, Mr. Kings- 
ley said, UNKRA has entered a new 
phase of its operations, Originally the 
Agency was authorized to assume, 
within six months after the cessation 
of hostilities, full responsibility for 


helping: in the reconstruction of the 
Republic of Korea. Prolongation of 
the military deadlock, however, em- 
phasized the need of going ahead with 
reconstruction where possible before 
the end of the fighting. Thus the re- 
vised timetable was agreed on. 

The Combined Economic Board 
of Korea, on which that Government 
and UNC are represented, will review 
the program in its relation to fiscal and 
monetary problems of the Republic. 
Thereafter, UNKRA will execute its pro- 
gram as quickly as military and logisti- 
cal considerations permit. 

Meanwhile, about 120 international 
technicians on the UNKRA payroll have 
been assigned to the United Nations 
Civil Assistance Command, which di- 
rects the relief program of the United 
Nations Command in Korea. They 
have thus contributed their experience 
to UNCACK relief activities and in turn 
gained first-hand knowledge of recon- 
struction problems. In addition, 
UNKRA specialists in programs and 
planning have been working in Korea 
since January preparing long-term 
recommendations. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR STUDIES 
OF DISCRIMINATION, MINORITIES 


COMPREHENSIVE program of 

work including a series of world- 
wide studies of discrimination in such 
fields as education, employment and 
occupation, and political rights, was 
established by the Sub-Commission 
on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities at its fifth 
session, held at Headquarters from 
September 22 through October 10. 

The Sub-Commission, which had 

been discontinued by the Economic 
and Social Council in 1951 but re- 
vived this year at the insistence of the 
General Assembly, decided to begin 
its study of discrimination in the field 
of education immediately, and ap- 
pointed its former Chairman, M. R. 
Masani, of India, as Special Rappor- 
teur to conduct this study. Mr. Masani 
is expected to present an interim re- 
port to the sixth session of the Sub- 
Commission, and a final report one 
year later. 
GROUNDWORK In the second field of 
its competence, protection of minori- 
ties, the Sub-Commission also laid the 
groundwork for a study which it ex- 
pects to complete in 1953. It request- 
ed the Secretary-General to compile 
and analyze all the available informa- 
tion on existing measures, in various 
countries, for the protection of minor- 
ities. It will study this material with a 
view to recommending action that it 
may be desirable for the Economic 
and Social Council to take for the 
protection of minorities, to publiciz- 
ing these measures in order to pro- 
mote higher standards in this field, 
and to drafting legislative and admin- 
istrative proposals that may be made 
available to governments desiring to 
take action in this field. 

In preparing its two-part program 
of work, the Sub-Commission care- 
fully avoided overlapping or duplicat- 
ing the work of other organs of the 
United Nations which are likewise 
engaged in activities designed to pre- 
vent discrimination and to protect 
minorities. It noted that nearly every 
organ of the United Nations is cog- 
nizant of these problems and is taking 
steps to ameliorate them on an ad hoc 
basis, as specific urgent cases are dealt 
with. The Sub-Commission decided to 
adopt a methodical, scientific ap- 
proach, and to seek the fullest pos- 
sible co-operation of all interested 
specialized agencies and non-govern- 
mental organizations. 


RESOLUTIONS In addition to establish- 
ing its program of work, the Sub- 
Commission adopted a number of res- 
olutions designed to assist the United 
Nations in its task of preventing dis- 


‘ crimination and protecting minorities. 
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Three of these related to public infor- 
mation activities, the Secretary-Gener- 
al being requested to prepare and dis- 
tribute pamphlets on (a) the work of 
the Sub-Commission, (b) the work of 
all organs of the United Nations re- 
lating to discrimination and minori- 
ties problems, and (c) the present 
activities of Member governments in 
these fields. 

With respect to non-governmental 
organizations, the Sub-Commission 
expressed the view that they might be 
induced to do more than at present 
to combat discrimination and to pro- 
tect minorities. It proposed that the 
Economic and Social Council appeal 
to them (i) to devote as large a pro- 
portion of their resources as possible 
to activities designed to eradicate pre- 
judice and discrimination, and (ii) to 
co-ordinate their endeavors in this 
work. It also suggested that the Sec- 
retary-General play a leading role in 
bringing organizations together. 

The Sub-Commission further sug- 
gested that the Council invite UNESCO 
to devote a special report each year 
to its activities designed to eradicate 
prejudice and to protect minorities. It 
also proposed that UNESCO consider 
the possibility of studying, in the near 
future, the existence and background 
of erroneous views which have con- 
tributed to discriminatory and hostile 
treatment directed against certain re- 
ligious groups, and also to inter-reli- 
gious hostility and tensions in general. 

Finally, with regard to action that 
could be taken by Member states im- 
mediately, the Sub-Commission pro- 


posed that the Economic and Social 
Council recommend that they review 
their national legislation and adminis- 
trative practices with a view to abol- 
ishing all measures of discrimination 
that may exist in countries and terri- 
tories under their jurisdiction, and of 
taking effective measures for the pro- 
tection of minorities, if any, in those 
countries and territories. 

The report of the Sub-Commission 
will be considered by the Commission 
on Human Rights at its ninth session. 
In this connection the Sub-Commis- 
sion designated its Chairman to serve 
as its spokesman when its report is 
being reviewed. 





NEW BANK DIRECTOR 
FOR WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


J. Burke Knapp (United States) has 
been appointed Director of Operations 
for the Western Hemisphere of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. Mr. Knapp recent- 
ly returned to the Bank after nearly 
two years’ absence, during which he 
served as economic adviser to the 
United States Delegation to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and late- 
ly as United States President of the 
Joint Brazilian-United States Econom- 
ic Development Commission. 

Prior to joining the Bank’s staff in 
December 1949, Mr. Knapp was Di- 
rector of the Office of Financial and 
Development Policy, United States 
Department of State. Between 1940 
and 1948 he held various positions un- 
der the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. In 1944-45 
he was adviser on economic problems 
to the American Military Government 
in Germany. 





COMMITTEE ON FORCED LABOR 
HOLDING ITS THIRD SESSION 


‘T’ the second session of the ad 

hoc Committee on Forced Labor, 
held at Headquarters last June, repre- 
sentatives of nine organizations testi- 
fied on conditions in the Soviet Union 
and other Eastern European countries. 
Since the Committee is making its 
inquiry on a universal basis, it will 
hear, at its third session, which opened 
October 14 at Geneva, representatives 
of several more organizations on the 
situation in other countries. 

The task of the Committee is to 
study the nature and extent of the 
problems raised by the existence in 
the world of systems of forced or 
“corrective” labor which are employed 
as a means of political coercion or 
punishment for holding or expressing 
political views or which are on such 
a scale as to constitute an important 
element in the economy of a given 
country. 


The Committee of three experts— 
Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Chairman 
and Rapporteur, Paal Berg and E. 
Garcia Sayan—is considering the re- 
plies of 45 governments to a question- 
naire asking for a review of laws, reg- 
ulations and administrative practices 
which might involve forced labor. 

The third session, which is expected 
to last six weeks, will analyze material 
received and prepare plans for the 
final report, to be submitted to the 
Economic and Social Council after 
discussion and adoption at a fourth 
session to be held in April 1953. 

At its second session, the Committee 
emphasized that its final conclusions 
would be based mainly on documen- 
tary evidence, especially the relevant 
laws and regulations already before it, 
and that hearings would serve merely 
to clarify certain points connected with 
the documentary material. 
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EXPERTS CONFER 


ON PROBLEMS 


OF LATIN AMERICA’S STEEL INDUSTRY 


j e<< obstacles which confront Latin 
America’s rapidly developing iron 
and steel industry include a scarcity 
of coking coals and scrap, limited 
markets, aad a lack of capital. In many 
instances, too, the quality of available 
iron ores is such that new processing 
methods must be used. 

These basic problems are now being 
analyzed by more than 100 experis 
from fifteen countries in the Americus 
and Europe. The experts are meeting at 
Bogota, Colombia, in a seminar or- 
ganized at Colombia’s invitation by 
the Economic Commission for Latin 
America and the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration (TAA). 
‘The seminar began on October 13 
and ends on November 13. It will seek 
ways of overcoming obstacles to the 
industry’s development in Argentina, 
Brazil, Colombia, Chile, Mexico, Peru, 
and Venezuela. Ways of adapting the 
techniques of other iron and steel 
producing countries to Latin Ameri- 
can conditions will be discussed as 
well as such economic problems as: 
factors determining consumption 
trends; the effects of local factors on 
production costs; and the effect of the 
size of iron and steel plants on pro- 
ductivity. 


FUEL RESOURCES The coking coal situa- 
tion is a major difficulty confronting 
the industry in Latin America. There 
are many high-grade ore deposits, but 
few countries have high-grade coking 
coals, Most of the known fuel re- 
sources contain higher proportions of 
ashes and sulphur than those used in 
industrialized countries elsewhere. Ex- 
cept for Mexico and possibly Colom- 
bia, the Latin American iron and steel 
industries cannot obtain good quality 
coking coals within their own coun- 
tries. 


Considerable use, however, is made 
of charcoal, since several countries in 
the region have large forests. In Ar- 
gentina, for instance, there are two 
20,000-ton-a-year charcoal blast fur- 
naces for processing the iron ore. In 
Chile there is one. Brazil has about 
twenty, of different sizes, one of which 
is said to be the largest of its kind. 
Peru and Venezuela, hampered by the 
coking coal shortage or the limited 
size of their projects, have had to 
consider using methods of iron ore 
reduction other than the standard 
blast furnace. 


OTHER DIFFICULTIES The fact that the 
Latin American countries have readily 
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available reserves of high-grade ores 
gives them a certain flexibility in the 
selection of processing methods. But 
they face a shortage of scrap. 

There is also a tendency to make 
excessive use of equipment. Since 
labor costs are less than in industri- 
alized countries and capital equipment 
not only more expensive but scarcer, 
there is a tendency to speed up the 
use of equipment. 


PRODUCTIVITY PROBLEM There are pro- 
ductivity difficulties, too, Output per 
man hour of work is not as high as 
in more industrialized countries. Some 
modern units, like the blast furnace, 
use the same crew no matter what 
their size. If more than one unit is 


installed, some of the key men may 
attend to more than one of them. 
thereby reducing the amount of skilled 
labor employed per ton. Some equip- 
ment is not manufactured in sizes 
sufficiently small to correspond to the 
markets of several Latin American 
countries; it must therefore be op- 
erated only on a part-time basis. Many 
of the rolling mill units serve several 
purposes, and time is consumed in 
making the adjustments necessary for 
making different products, Potential 
output is thus reduced, Many of these 
difficulties may disappear as Latin 
American markets increase. 

‘The experts meeting in Bogota 
come from Argentina, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Denmark, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Mexico, Peru, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the United King- 
dom, the United States, and Vene- 
zuela. ECLA economists will also take 
part in the seminar, presenting seven 
studies on various aspects of Latin 
America’s iron and steel industry. 





FOUNDATION PLAN STRESSES YOUTH PROJECTS 


The trustees of the Ford Founda- 
tion, in granting $2,900,000 to the 
Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees, specified 
that the money be used for projects 
in a program seeking a permanent 
solution of the refugee problem, with 
particular emphasis on youth and vo- 
cational training. After considering 
proposals submitted by six voluntary 
agencies, the trustees have recom- 
mended to the High Commissioner 
these project allocations: 


® $200,000 for resettlement of ref- 
ugees in countries outside Europe, ex- 
clusive of transport costs; 


@ $1,000,000 for the social assimi- 
lation of refugee families within Euro- 
pean communities; 


@ $1,500,000 for apprenticeship 
and vocational training, training for 
leadership and provision for other 
development opportunities for young 
people: 


@ $100,000 for the establishment 
and maintenance of youth centres in 
refugee camps; 


e $100,000 for cultural activities 
among refugees. 

The recommendations are meant 
as guidance for the High Commission- 
er but not to limit his freedom of 
action, 


AGENCIES Agencies directly connected 
with the grant are the World Council 
of Churches, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, the American 
Joint Distribution Committee, the Lu- 


theran World Federation, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the 
American Friends’ Service Committee. 
Other agencies may be selected to 
help fulfill the program. 

F. M. Koojiman, for many years 
the Y.M.C.A.’s director of refugee 
programs in Germany, has been ap- 
pointed administrator for the program 
by the High Commissioner. No more 
than two per cent of the grant will be 
used for administrative purposes. 
Honorary Advisor to the trustees for 
the fund will be David Morse, Direc- 
tor-General of the International Labor 
Office. * 





CONTRACTING PARTIES 
TO GATT IN SESSION 


Further work plans for reducing 
tariff barriers throughout the world 
on a stage-by-stage basis was among 
the main tasks before the Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, who met for their 
seventh session at Geneva on October 
i 


Also on their 35-item agenda was 
an examination of requests for waivers 
from certain provisions of GATT 
made by the six member states of the 
European Coal and Steel Community. 

Other items before the session, 
which is expected to last until mid- 
November, include: a request by Ja- 
pan to accede to GATT, and consul- 
tations with various governments 
which maintain quota restrictions for 
balance-of-payment reasons. The Con- 
tracting Parties were also to consider 


a number of charges of infringements , 


of GATT. 
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SECRETARY-GENERAL’S PROPOSAL 


FOR SECRETARIAT 


PROPOSAL for reorganization 

of the United Nations Secretariat 
under three Deputy Secretaries-Gen- 
eral instead of the present eight Assist- 
ant Secretaries-General is contained 
in a memorandum by Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie explaining an item, 
Administration of the United Nations, 
proposed by him for the General As- 
sembly agenda. 

The Secretary-General points out. 
in his memorandum, that in 1951 the 
Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions had 
drawn attention to the administrative 
problems arising from the continued 
separation of the activities of the De- 
partments of Economic Affairs and 
Social Affairs in view of the establish- 
ment of the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration. And, he recalled, the 
Fifth Committee had agreed to his 
suggestion that these questions be 
dealt with as part of a study of the 
general reorganization of the Secre- 
tariat. The Committee asked him to 
make this review and to submit his 
recommendations to the present ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 

In the early years of the United 
Nations, the Secretary-General ob- 
served, the primary task had been to 
perfect the organization and functions 
of the individual departments of the 
Secretariat. Under the effective leader- 
ship of the Assistant Secretaries-Gen- 
eral, this had, in the main, been ac- 
complished. Budgets had been stabil- 
ized and work loads adapted to the 
available resources. But a consequence 
of the present structure, he said, is 
that special arrangements have had to 
be made to co-ordinate matters affect- 
ing more than one department. It has 
been apparent for some time that what 
will be needed in the future is more 
suitable means for co-ordination be- 
tween departments in related fields 
and for top-level policy consideration 
of general problems. Eight Assistant 
Secretaries-General, plus a Director- 
General of Technical Assistance, is too 
large a number effectively to act as 
a co-ordinating group or to work in- 
timately with the Secretary-General 
in formulating policy. 

Many advantages, the Secretary- 
General believes, would result trom 
the introduction of a simplified scheme. 
and he therefore proposes that three 
Deputy Secretaries-General should re- 
place the present eight Assistant Sec- 
retaries-General and that more respon- 
sibility for day-to-day administration 
be delegated to Principal Directors. 

‘This, the memorandum - states, 
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REORGANIZATION 


would enable the Secretary-General to 
devote his entire energies to the most 
important problems of policy and pro- 
gram formulation by freeing him from 
questions of day-to-day operations, ad- 
ministration, and co-ordination. The 
plan would provide the Secretary-Gen- 
eral with a small group of deputies, 
each responsible for the functioning 
of a part of the Secretariat, and with 
the development and over-all co-ordi- 
nation of policy and programs as their 
main duty. They would delegate the 
maximum responsibility for the day- 
to-day administration to their Princi- 
pal Directors. 


DEPARTMENTAL GROUPING Under the 
scheme, the present departmental 
structure would be largely maintained, 
and the departments would be grouped 
under the Deputy Secretaries-General 
as follows: 

Deputy for Political and Public Af- 
fairs: Department of Political and Se- 
curity Council Affairs; Department of 
Trusteeship and Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories; De- 
partment of Public Information. 

Deputy for Economic and Social 
Affairs: Department of Economic Af- 
fairs; Department of Social Affairs; 
Technical Assistance Administration. 

Deputy for Administrative and Con- 
ference Services: Administrative and 
Financial Services; Conference and 
General Services; Library. 

Apart from these groups would be 
an Office of Legal Affairs reporting 
directly to the Secretary-General. 

With the introduction of _ this 
scheme, the Secretary-General be- 
lieves, it would be possible to reduce 
by about 30 the number of posts in 
the Secretariat, which would result in 
an annual saving of about $380,000 
gross. Even greater economies, he be- 
lieves, should be possible later, as the 
new organization achieves its objec- 
tives of program simplification and co- 
ordination. He suggests that he be al- 
lowed to work out further details and 
present budget estimates based on the 
new plan to the Assembly's eighth 
session, 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE The Secretary- 
General, in his memorandum, com- 
ments on certain aspects of the rela- 
tionship between the Secretariat and 
the General Assembly. Confusion has 
arisen, he believes, from the dual sta- 
tus of some members of the agencies 
of the Assembly. Members of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, he points 
out, are chosen by the Assembly in 


their individual capacities and should 
not be influenced by their respective 
governments. However, some of the 
Committee members also represent 
their governments in the Fifth Com- 
mittee, where they may act as advo- 
cates for the Advisory Committee or 
may argue Or vote against the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Commit- 
tee. The Secretary-General suggests 
that it would be desirable that mem- 
bership in the Advisory Committee 
should disqualify a person from serv- 
ice as a representative of his govern- 
ment in the Fifth Committee. The 
Advisory Committee would, of course, 
continue to be represented in the Fifth 
Committee by its Chairman. 

The Committee on Contributions, 
the Secretary-General observes, differs 
in its functions from the Advisory 
Committee, since it is exclusively a 
legislative body not concerned with 
administration. He offers no proposal 
regarding this Committee. 


ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNAL ‘Ihe Secre- 
tary-General feels that the application 
of the staff regulations and rules is 
being affected to an increasing extent 
by the interpretations given them by 
the Administrative tribunal. The num- 
ber of cases brought to the Tribunal, 
he points out, has continued to in- 
crease and is likely to be substantially 
greater in 1953 and 1954. He notes 
that the operation of the Tribunal and 
the awards rendered by it have had 
increasing budgetary implications. 
Membership on the Tribunal, he be- 
lieves, should disqualify a person from 
service as a governmental representa- 
tive on legislative committees. Other- 
wise “an undesirable mixture of judi- 
cial and legislative functions” would 
result. He suggests that the Assembly 
create a small committee to examine 
this matter and report to the next 
regular session. 





ACCESSION OF CUBA 
TO TRAFFIC CONVENTION 


Dr. Emilio Nunez Portuondo, per- 
manent representative of Cuba to the 
United Nations, has deposited his 
country’s instrument of accession to 
the 1949 Convention on Road Traffic 
and the 1949 Protocol on Road Signs 
and Signals. 

Both the Convention and the Proto- 
col were drawn up at a United Na- 
tions conference in Geneva in 1949. 
The Convention came into force on 
March 26, 1952, and has been rati- 
fied or acceded to by ten governments. 
The Protocol, which has been ratified 
or acceded to by six governments, will 
come into effect on December 20, 
1953, 
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UNITED NATIONS DAY MESSAGES 
(Continued from page 342) 


tne principles of freedom and the 
rights of man, even at the cost of 
great sacrifice on the part of those 
engaged in fighting under the United 
Nations banner in Korea. 


The aim of all the peoples must be 
to support the efforts of the United 
Nations toward a better world and 
greater understanding between nations 
—thus we will establish lasting peace. 


PROGRESS IN WORK FOR ARAB REFUGEES 


S the United Nations begins its 

eighth year, the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
eee tine Refugees in 
the Near East is 
providing for the 
needs of a popula- 
tion of more than 
800,000 Arabs dis- 
persed over 100,- 
000 square miles 
of territory. 

Every month [1,- 
000 tons of food 
are distributed, and 
there are an aver- 
age of 600,000 vis- 
its to UNRWA Clinics. Fifty thousand 
children are receiving free education 
in Agency schools. 

But beyond mere rations and essen- 
tial social services, pioneer work has 
been done in many fields with the 
help of different United Nations 
agencies. 

Thousands of Arab mothers are 
benefiting today from the opportunity 
to receive pre-natal care and to bring 
their babies to infant health centres 
set up in collaboration with the World 
Health Organization. Original research 
among UNRWA school children early 
this year proved that trachoma—the 
most important single cause of blind- 


FAITH AND WORK FOR 








EVEN years ago this October 24, 

most of the world’s peoples, 
through their governments, launched 
the greatest effort in history to work 
together for lasting peace and for the 
economic and social advancement of 
all peoples. 

Today it is only too clear that we 
are still far from achieving these ends. 
We live amid bitter ideological differ- 
ences, massive conflicts of power, lo- 
calized fighting, and the danger of a 
world war which may wipe out civili- 
zation, 

This is a situation which we must 
face squarely, but we must also note 
what we have attempted and achieved. 
If we do, we see major failures and 
setbacks, but also persistent effort. We 
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By JOHN B. BLANDFORD, JR. 


Director, United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East 


ness in the Near East—was curable 
provided systematic treatment be giv- 
en at an early age. 

Thirty thousand refugees are now 
participating in an adult literacy cam- 
paign, sponsored by UNESCO, which 
began three years ago with a band of 
volunteers meeting in a tent. 

Toward its main goal—economic 
independence and an end to ration 
lines and relief—progress is being 
made. 

In January of last year, the Agency 
received a new mandate when its 
three-year program involving the ex- 
penditure of $250,000,000 was unani- 
mously approved by the General 
Assembly. 

In close co-operation with the Arab 
Governments, projects are being 
sought whose development will pro- 
vide the refugees with the means of 
becoming self-supporting without prej- 
udicing their rights to repatriation and 
compensation. 

Vocational training, loans to small 
enterprises, major irrigation schemes 
such as the one now under survey in 
the Jordan valley, assistance to agri- 
cultural co-operatives and urban hous- 
ing are all milestones along the road 
to improved living conditions for hun- 
dreds of thousands of homeless fami- 
lies. 


MANY 








YEARS 
By TRYGVE LIE, 
Secretary-General, United Nations 


see good beginnings and some achieve- 
ment in almost every field: collective 
security, peaceful settlement, econ- 
omic, social, cultural, and humanitar- 
ian work, the progress of dependent 
peoples, and the building of a world 
system of law. 

However, these are only the first 
steps towards goals never before 
reached. Faith and work for many 
years are needed to eradicate the age- 
old evils of war, poverty, and inequal- 
ity. ‘his perspective we must always 
bear in mind. 

There is another basic fact we must 
remember. The United Nations is not 
something apart from peoples and 
governments, something which, of it- 
self, will realize our wishes. We the 





peoples of the world and our respec- 
tive governments are the United Na- 
tions. The Organization is the instru- 
ment of our will and our intelligence. 

For the immediate future, we must 
make the fullest use of this world in- 
strument on three main tasks. We must 
build up collective strength to dis- 
courage or suppress acts of armed ag- 
gression. We must exploit every means 
for peaceful settlement of conflicts be- 
tween powers great or small. We must 
redouble our efforts to help the ma- 
jority of humanity still living in 
wretched poverty to achieve decent 
standards of living. 

On these tasks we must concen- 
trate. But the purposes of the United 
Nations, all of them, are necessary 
and practical; the felt needs of hu- 
manity, not visionary ideals. Let us 
therefore cherish every success of 
international co-operation = which 
strengthens the United Nations. 

For today, amid conflicts and fear 
of war, we need the United Nations 
more than ever. Let us give it every 
possible support, not only on United 
Nations Day but in the days and years 
to come. If we do, we can in our life- 
time build firmly for a world order of 
universal peace and lasting security. 





GIFTS FOR GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY BUILDING 


The United Nations accepted an 
offer from the Belgian Government 
of a tapestry to hang on the south wall 
of the delegates’ lobby. The design is 
by Peter Colfs, who won a national 
tapestry competition in which 80 
artists competed. The tapestry, which 
will be one of the largest in the world, 
probably will take a year to complete. 

A hand woven rug, the gift of the 
Government of Ecuador to the United 
Nations, was installed in the new 
General Assembly building this week. 
The 25x32 foot rug, first of two to 
be presented by Ecuador, has been 
placed in the entrance to Conference 
Room 4, which will be used by the 
First (Political and Security) Commit- 
tee during the seventh session of the 
General Assembly. 





MR. RENBORG RETIRES 
AS POSTAL ADMINISTRATOR 


Bertil A. Renborg on September 30 
retired from his post as Chief of the 
United Nations Postal Administration. 
He had served with the United Na- 
tions since 1946. 

Mr. Renborg was succeeded by 
Reidar Tvedt. Mr, Tvedt, who has 
been with the United Nations for the 
past six years, was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Royal Norwegian Ministry 
of Supply. 
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SEPTEMBER 25 — OCTOBER 14 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


876th-378th PLENARY MEETINGS 
OCTOBER 14 


Opening of the seventh session: The 
Seventh Session of the General Assem- 
bly was opened with a minute of si- 
lence, followed by speeches by the 
Mayor of the City of New York, Hon- 
orable Vincent Impellitteri; Chairman 
of the Headquarters Advisory Commit- 
tee, Warren Austin; Secretary-General 
Tryeve Lie, and the G.A. temporary 
President, Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo. 
Appointment of Credentials Commit- 
tee: Belgium, Burma, Lebanon, New 
Zealand, Panama, Paraguay, Sweden, 
ULS.S.R. and U.S.A. were appointed. 
Election of the President: Mr. Lester 
B. Pearson, Canada, was elected Presi- 
dent of the GA, for the seventh regu- 
lar session and addressed the Assem 
bly. 

The Ad Hoe Political Committee was 
established and, by 14-27 with 8 absts., 
the Assembly decided not to recon- 
sider the question of giving this Com- 
mittee’s Chairman full rights of mem- 
bership in the General Committee. 
Election of Vice-Presidents: U.K... 
U.S.A,. France, U.S.S.R., Honduras, 
China, and Egypt were elected 






Main Committees 


Meetings of the Main Committees were 
held to elect their Chairmen. 


Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions 


FOURTH SESSION—OCTOBER 6 


During its Fourth Session the Commit- 
tee will examine the specialized agen- 
cies’ administrative budgets for 1953. 
program of conferences at Headquar- 
ters and Geneva (E/2298 and T/1025), 
and measures to limit duration of reg- 
ular G.A. sessions (A/2206), and other 
administrative and budgetary matters. 





Committee on Administrative Unions 


1Ist-11th MEETINGS—SEPTEMBER 23- 
OCTOBER 7 


Consideration of a special report of 
the Trusteeship Council on administra- 
tive unions affecting Trust Territories’ 
and on the status of the Cameroons 
and Togoland under French adminis 
tration arising out of their member- 
ship in the French Union. After general 
debate the report as a whole (A/2217) 
was adopted by 3-0 with 1 abst. 


Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories 


61st MEETING—SEPTEMBER 24 
Basic social conditions in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories: Discussion com 
pleted on community, family and child 
welfare. 

Began discussion of progress of inter- 
national studies on migrant labor and 
of aspects of labor conditions and 
policies. 





62nd MEETING—SEPTEMBER 25 
Basic social conditions in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories: Completed dis- 
eussion of migrant labor and labor 
conditions. 


63rd MEETING—SEPTEMBER 26 
Basic social conditions in Non-Self- 


Governing Territories: Discussed meth- 
ods of ascertaining, and obcaining in- 
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formation on standards of living 
Education in Non-Self-Governing Ter 
ritories: Heard statements on this item. 


64th MEETING—SEPTEMBER 29 


Education in Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories: Concluded discussion. Inter- 
national collaboration in regard to eco- 
nomic, social and educational condi- 
tions in Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
including information on technical as- 
sistance: Began discussion of this item. 


65th MEETING—OCTOBER 1 


International collaboration in regard 
to economic, social and educational 
conditions in Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories, including information on tech- 
nical assistance: Discussion concluded. 


66th MEETING—OCTOBER 1 


Secretary-General's summaries and 
analyses of information transmitted 


during 1952. Discussion concluded. 


67th-68th MEETINGS—OCTOBER 2 


Future of the Committee on Informa 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories; Committee heard statements. 
Draft resols. were submitted by U.S.S.R. 
and U.S.A. 


69th-70th MEETINGS—OCTOBER 3 


Future of the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories: U.S.S.R. draft resol. rejected 
7-8 with 1 abst. U.S.A. draft resol. 
adopted 13-3. 

Consideration of the report of the Sub- 
Cttee. on Social Conditions in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories: Discussed the 
report (A/AC.35/L.111), and approved 
it by 11-1 with 2 absts. India and New 
Zealand joint draft resol. adopted 13-0 
with 2 absts. Draft resol. submitted 
by Egypt, India, Indonesia and Pakis- 
an on racial discrimination adopted, 
s a whole, as amended, by 13-0 with 








2 absts. 


7ist MEETING—OCTOBER 6 
Future of the Committee: General de 
bate. 


72nd MEETING—OCTOBER 7 
Approval of report to be submitted to 
G.A.: Approved Part One (A/AC.35/L.- 
112 and Add. 1) and Part Two (A/AC. 
35/L.-111 and Add 1). The Committee 
then adjourned its session. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

605th MEETING—OcCTOBER 10 
India-Pakistan question: Statement by 
U.N. Representative for India and Pak- 
ist: introducing his fourth report 
(S/2783) to the Council. 





nt Commission 

26th MEETING—OCTOBER 1 
Numerical limitation of all armed 
forces: Statement by Canada on DC/10 
and 1/12. 

Second report of the Commission: U.K. 
motion that the Commission consider 
its report in closed session was adopted 
by 8-2 with 1 abst, 


Disarm: 






27th-30th (closed) MEETINGS 
OCTOBER 3-9 

Second report of the Commission: After 
considering the report in closed ses 
sion, Commission adopted it by 11-1. 


Collective Measures Committee 
16th MEETING—OCTOBER 6 
Consideration of report of the Commit- 


tee to Security Council and General 
Assembly: Approved report (A (2215). 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


on Prevention of Dis- 
Minori- 


Sub-Commission 
crimination and Protection of 
ties 








86th-87th MEETINGS—SEPTEMBER 24 


Action to be taken under the Economic 
and Social Council resolution of June 
26, 1952: General discussion 


SSth-S9th MEETINGS—SEPTEMBER 25 


Action to be taken under ECOSOC res- 
olution of June 26, 1952: General debate 
continued. 


90th-91st MEETING—SEPTEMBER 26 


Action to be taken under ECOSOC res- 
olution of June 26, 952: Discussed draft 
resols. E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.16, L.17, and L.18. 
Adopted draft resol. E/Cn.4/Sub.2/L.21 
by 8-0 with 2 absts. 





#2nd-98rd MEETINGS—SEPTEMBER 29 


Action to be taken under ECSOC res- 
olution of June 26, 1952: E/CN.4/Sub.- 
2/L.16 and Add.1 adopted 9-0. Continued 
debate on E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.18. Adopted 
KE/CN.4/Sub.2/L.22 by 9-0 and E/CN.- 
4/Sub.2/L.238, as amended, by 8-0 with 
2 absts. Discussed E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.14 
and L.15/Rev.1. 


94th-95th MEETINGS—SEPTEMBER 30 


Action to be taken under ECOSOC res- 
olution of June 26, 1952: Discussion of 
draft resols. continued. 


96th-97th MEETINGS—OCTOBER 1 


Action to be taken under ECOSOC res- 
olution of June 26, 1952: Draft resol. 
E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.20 adopted, as amended, 
by 8-0 with 2 absts. Adopted E/CN.4/- 
Sub.2/L.24 as amended by 7-0 with 3 
absts, E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.25 by 10-0, and 
E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.27 by 8-0 with 2 absts. 


98th-99th MEETINGS—OCTOBER 2 


Action to be taken under ECOSOC res- 
olution of June 26, 1952: Adopted draft 
resol, E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.35 by 6-0 with 5 
absts. and draft resol. E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.- 
19, as amended, by 9-0 with 2 absts. 


100th-101st MEETINGS—OCTOBER 3 


Action to be taken under ECOSOC res- 
olution of June 26, 1952: Adopted draft 
resol. E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.29/Rev.1 as re- 
vised, by 9-0 with 1 abst., and E/CN.- 
4/Sub.2/L.30, as amended, by 8-0 with 


2 absts. 





102nd-1038rd MEETINGS—OCTOBER 6 


Action to be taken under ECOSOC res- 
olution of June 26, 1952: Rejected E/- 
CN.4/Sub.2/L.15/Rev.1, as amended, by 
5-6, and E/CN.4/Sub.2, /Rev.1 by 4- 
6. E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.33 rejected 4-4 with 


2 absts. 





104th-105th MEETINGS—OCTOBER 7 
Action to be taken under ECOSOC res- 
olution of June 26, 1952: Continued dis 
cussion of draft resols. 


106th MEETING—OCTOBER 7 


Action to be taken under HCOSOC res- 
olution of June 26, 1952: After discus- 
sion, E/CN.4/Sub.2/L.14/Rev.1 adopted, 
as amended, by $-2. 


LlOith MEETING—OCTOBER 10 


By 10-0, Sub-commission Adopted its 
draft report to the Commission on 
Human Rights (E/C'N.4/Sub.2/L.44 and 
Adds.). The Sub-commission then ad- 
journed its session. 
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Monthly Calendar of International Meetings 





This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 
scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. Meetings 
of major United Nations organs, however, are listed for a longer’ perivd 


wherever possible. Further information 
meetings, from the Conference Section, 





can be obtained: for United Nations 


United Nations, N, Y.; for meetings of 


specialized agencies and other inter-governmental organizations, from the 


Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, 
ations, from the Non-Governmental Organi 





and for non-governmental org: 


United Nations, N. \ 


zations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. \ 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCES 


Meetings in Session 


Since 
1946 
Jan, 17 Security Council Headquarters 


Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee 
Headquarters 


Dec, 14 Headquarters Advisory Com 


mittee Headquarters 
1949 
Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation 


Commmission for Palestine 
Headquarters 
Aug. 11 United Nations Truce Super 
vision Organization in Palestine 
Jerusalem 
1950 
Mar. 27 United Nations Advisory Coun 
cil for the Trust Territory of Somali- 
land under Italian Administration 
Mogadiscio 
Nov. 20 United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea Pusan and Tokyo 


1951 

Mar. 5 Collective Measures Committee 
Headquarters 

Mar. 16 Peace Observation Commission 
Headquarters 


July 10 United Nations Military Ob- 
server Group in India Srinagar 
1952 
Jan. 31) Peace Observation Commission 
Balkan Sub-Commission 
Headquarters 
Feb. 4 Disarmament Commission 
Headquarters 
Feb. 6 United Nations Military Observ- 
ers in Greece Salonika 
Sept. 28 Committee of Experts on Li- 
eensing of Motor Vehicle Drivers 
Headquarters 
Oct. 6 Advisory Committee on Admin 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
Headquarters 
Oct. 13) Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Timber Committee Geneva 
Oct. 14 Ad hoc Committee on Forced 
Labour—srd Session Geneva 
Oct. 14 General Assembly 7th Session 
Headquarters 
Oct. 27 Narcotic Drugs Supervisory 
Body —38th Session Geneva 
Nov. 4 Permanent Central Opium Board 
and Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body 
—Sth Joint Session Geneva 
Nov. 6 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope Coal Committee Coal Trade 
Sub-Committee Geneva 
Nov. 10 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Committee 
Sub-Groups on Inland Waterway 
Transport Geneva 
Nov. I1 Permanent Central Opium 
Board—6 Ist Session Geneva 
Nov. 17 World Population Conference 
—Preparatory Committee Geneva 


Section II — Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 


Oct. 14 Petroleum Committee 
Netherlands 
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Nov. 25 120th Session of the Governing 
Body Geneva 
Dec. 1 Latin American Manpower ech- 
nical Conference Lima 


UNESCO 


Oct. FT Seminar on the Education ot 
Youth for World Community for 
Youth Leaders in S. Asia and the 8S 


Pacific Rangoon 
Oct. 20) Provisional Advisory Commit- 
tee on Science Abstracting Paris 
Oct. 20 International Comm. ttee on 
Monuments, Artistic and Historical 


Sites, and Archaeological Excavations 
Istanbul 

Oct, 22 Meeting of Experts on Political 
Role of Women Paris 
Oct, 23 Co-ordination Committee for 
International Voluntary Work Camps 


Paris 

Oct. 23 Review Meeting on Group 
Travel Grants for Workers Paris 
Oct. 25 Working Party of Representa- 
tives of Young Workers’ Organiza 
tions Paris 
Nov. 3 Budget Committee of the Gen- 
eral Conference Paris 
Nov. 5S Experts’ Working Party on 
Colour Reproduction Paris 
Nov. S 4th Meeting of Representatives 
of National Commissions Paris 


Nov. S Srd Conference of Representa- 
tives of International Non-Giovern- 
mental Organizations approved for 
Consultative Arrangements with 
Unesco Paris 

Nov. 12) Regional Conference on Free 
and Compulsory Education in S. Asin 
and the Pacific Bombay 

Nov. 12 Tth Session of the General 
Conference Paris 

Nov. 17 Meeting of Experts on the use 
of African languages in education 

Nigeria 

Nov. 27 Conference on Education and 
the Mental Health of Children’ in 
Europe Paris 

D Regional Symposium on Scien- 
tific Principles and their Application 
in Tropical Building Design & Con 
struction New Delhi 

Dee. 26 Seminar Concerning Declara 
tion of Human Rights New Dethi 





ICAO 


Aecrodromes, Air Routes and 
Montreal 


Oct. 12 
Ground Aids Division 


Wwuo 


Nov. Regional Association TIT (South 
America) Rio de Janeiro 


GATT 


Oct. 2 Tth Session of the Contracting 
Parties Geneva 


FAO 


Oct. 14 Sth Session of the European 
Commission on Forestry and Forest 
Production Geneva 

Oct. 183. WHO FAO Joint Expert Com- 
mittee on Brucellosis Florence 


Oct, 210 European Working Party on 
Land and Water Utilization and Con- 
servation Rome 

Oct. 23 Council Committee on Relations 
with International Organizations 


Rome 
Oct, 28 Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council 
Manila 

Oct. 27 Co-ordinating Committee 
Rome 
Nov. 3 Technical Advisory Committee 
on Locust Control Rome 
Nov. 5 Committee on Financial Con- 
trol Rome 


Nov. 5 Committee on Commodity Prob 
lems Rome 


Nov. S Meeting on Integration of FAO 
and OTF Rome 


Nov. 17) 16th Session of the Council 
Rome 


Nov. 24 Meeting on Zoonoses in Co- 
operation with WHO Vienna 


Nov. 28) Joint FAO/WHO Meeting on 
Malnutrition in Mothers, Infants and 
Children Gambia 


Dec. 1 Technical Meeting on Storage 
of Rice Bangkok 


Dee. L Meeting on Index Numbers Rome 
Dee. 1) Asia-Pacific Forestry Commis 





sion Singapore & Kuala Lumpur 
Dec. 8 Meeting of Pulp and Paper Panel 
Rome 


Dee. S Middle Mast Forestry Conference 
Beyrouth 

Dee. S Meeting on American Livestock 
Production Brazil 


Section Il — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 
lationship with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 


Nov. International Union of Railways 
Board of Management and General 
Assembly Paris 


Nov. 26 International Chamber of Ship- 
pinge—Annual General Meeting 
London 


Dee. 5 International Union for Child 
Welfare—International Study Con- 
ference Bo 

Dee. 11 World's YMCA, World's YWCA, 
World's Student Christian Federa- 
tion, World Council of Churches, 
World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion—World Conference of Christian 
Youth * Kottayam ‘Travancore 

Dee, 14 International Conference ol 
Social Work—6th Conference 






Madras 


Dee, 20 Joint Committee of Interna- 
tional Teachers’ Federations—l4th ses 
sion Paris 
Dec, 26 The Econometric Society—aAn- 
nual Joint Meeting with social sci 
ence organizations Chieago 


PICTURE CREDITS 


Front page cover, UN Presentation; 


335, UN-38858; 337, UN-38861; 343, 


Unations; 347, Unations; 348-349, 
UN-38856, Unations; 250, British In- 
formation Services; 352 British Infor- 


mation Services. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, 


Buenos Aires, 


Australia: 

H. A, Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 
Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
and Belo Horizonte. 


Canada: 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, 
Toronto 

Centre de Publications Internationales, 
PERIODICA Inc., 4234 de la Roche, Mont- 
real 34, Canada 

Sub-Agent: 

Les Presse Universitaires Laval, Quebec, 
Canada 

Ceylon: 

Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake 
House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria: Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, 
and Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, 
Santiago. 

China: 

Commercial Press, 211 Honan Rd., Shang- 
hai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogota. 
Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 


José. 

Cuba: 

la Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 
Czechoslovakia: 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 

Denmark: 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K, 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 


Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


El Salvador: 
Manuel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, 


San Salvador. 

Ethiopia: 

Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Abeba. 

Finland: 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 





France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitu- 


tion, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia, Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Boite Postale 
111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 
Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 


India: 

Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi, and: 17, Park Street, 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras |. 


Indonesia: 
Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 
Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 


Tehran. 


lraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 
Hibernian General Agency, Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri, $.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 


Liberia: 
J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 
Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F, 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 


‘s-Gravenhage. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Publishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 


Paraguay: 
Moreno Hermanos, Asuncion. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peré, Lima and 


Arequipa. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, 


Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, 
Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 
H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 


United States of America: 
Int‘l Documents Service, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Uruguay: 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. 
D‘Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Ferrenquin a 
Cruz de Candelaria 178, Caracas, and 
Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pi- 
neda 21, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 





United Nations publications can also be 
obtained from the following firms: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., |. Graben 31, Wien 1. 


Germany: 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin 
—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 


Japan: 

Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo Central. 

Spain: 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad 
Barcelona. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, 
United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 





Proceedings of the 
United Nations 

Scientific Conference on 
the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources 


More than 700 scientists from 50 countries 
met in 1949 to discuss the question of con- 
servation and utilization of the world's 
natural resources. The proceedings of this 
mammoth conference are now available 
in seven cloth-bound volumes. The first 
was published last year, while an eighth 
volume, containing the index, is now in 
preparation. 


The complete set of UNSCCUR proceed- 
ings constitutes an unique collection of 
scientific knowledge of lasting value to 
industry, research and development pro- 
grams throughout the world. 


UNSCCUR volumes now available: 


Volume I 


PLENARY MEETINGS 
(U.N. Publ. No.: 1950.1I.B.2) 431 pages 
$4.50, 32/6 sterling, 18.00 Swiss francs 


Volume II 


MINERAL RESOURCES 
(U.N. Publ. No.: 1950.11.B.3) 303 pages 
$3.00, 22/6 sterling, 12.00 Swiss francs 


Volume III 


FUEL AND ENERGY RESOURCES 
(U.N. Publ. No.: 1950.11.B.4) 333 pages 
$3.00, 22/6 sterling, 12.00 Swiss francs 
Volume IV 


WATER RESOURCES 
(U.N. Publ. No.: 1950.1I.B.5) 466 pages 
$4.50, 32/6 sterling, 18.00 Swiss francs 


Volume V 


FOREST RESOURCES 

(U.N. Publ. No.: 1950.11.B.6) 325 pages 
$3.00, 22/6 sterling, 12.00 Swiss francs 
Volume VI 


LAND RESOURCES 
(U.N. Publ. No.: 1950.II.B.7) 629 pages 
$6.00, 45/- sterling, 24.00 Swiss francs 


Volume VII 

WILDLIFE AND FISH RESOURCES 

(U.N. Publ. No.: 1950.11.B.8) 259 pages 

$2.50, 17/6 sterling, 10.00 Swiss francs 

Available in English editions from all 
sales agents for United Nations publica- 
tions. French editions of Volume I and II 
are also available. French editions of the 
remaining volumes are in preparation. 
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